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Notes of the Week 


E have studiously abstained from officious 
\ \ | suggestions in connection with the situa- 
tion in Ireland resulting from the poison- 
ous policy of the “kept party ’’ who are called the 
Government. We now, however, hazard a suggestion. 
The only possible solution—if the status guo is to be 
departed from, which we do not admit—is an assembly 
for Catholic Ireland and another for essentially Pro- 
testant Ireland. The two countries might conceivably 
get to know and trust each other in time. We think 
the time will more probably be measured in centuries 
than in decades, but there is just an off-chance of 
success. There might be an arrangement for joint 
sessions and conferences, with the British Government 
as ultimate arbiter. Especially in matters of finance, 
such a scheme seems to be indispensable. We leave 
Members of Parliament to digest the proposal, and, if 
there is anything of value in it, to elaborate it. The 
lion has never yet laid down with the lamb without 
absorption, but we live in a progressive age, and 
miracles are commonplace. 








The county of Surrey has been invaded by a brood 
of agitators in connection with the union which has 
engineered the bookbinders’ strike, and it has been 
found necessary to swear in special constables in order 
to deal with possible disturbances. Disturbances did 
not occur, possibly because it was known that they 
would be adequately dealt with. Surrey is not rotting 
with the bacillus of trade unionism, and apparently it 
is keenly felt that it is time that corruption should be 
sown in the county. Any such attempt will be stoutly 
resisted, and as in that county the gentry take interest 
in the people, and the people look up to the gentry, the 
outlook for the work-shirkers is not favourable. The 





invaders were accorded a sort of hearing on Saturday 
last because certain people were away from home. 
Next time the invaders would do well to mark out a 
bee-line of retreat. 


Newspapers whose only thoughts are directed to 
advertisements and circulation cannot be expected to be 
well edited. A rather gross instance of bad editing 
has lately appeared in the Times (1913). A letter 
from the venerable and respected physician, Sir Dyce 
Duckworth protesting against the presentation of 
“Joseph and His Brethren” at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
is inserted without any editorial comment, although its 
sense is diametrically opposed to the official notice of 
the play which appeared in that newspaper ten days 
previously. The notice is certainly poor stuff, because 
the writer is obviously unaware of Charles Wells’ 
version of the same story published in the series “ The 
World’s Classics.” His remarks are, therefore, mainly 
bathos. There does not appear, however, to be any 
sufficient reason why commercial journals should stultify 
themselves by bad editing. The learned dramatic 
critic writes : 

But obviously this tale is not specially and peculiarly 
a religious tale. Therefore there can be no 


religious susceptibilities offended or even aroused by 
its conversion into a play for the theatre. 


The editor ten days later prints without comment a 
letter from Sir Dyce Duckworth, upon whose convic- 
tions we pass no reflection, as follows: 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—I shall be grateful to be afforded space in your 
columns to express how much I am grieved by the 
accounts of this play which has just been produced. 
It is to me inconceivable how such a work could pass 
the censorship of the Lord Chamberlain. If it is 
permitted to continue, I can only regard such a licence 
as a further indication, amongst many, of a decay in 
our national character, and forming a dangerous set- 
back to the reverence and respect due to the Book 
which, whatever interpretations modern research may 
have given to parts of it, is still, and has long been, 
the guide and comfort of the best lives that we have 
known in this world. I hope the Church will not keep 
silence on this matter, which I regard in the light 
of a national disgrace, only too likely to entail far- 
reaching harmful consequences to the character which 
Britons have hitherto had for decency and sobriety of 
conduct.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

September 11. Dyce DucKWworTH. 


We only wish to point out that editorial sanction is 
apparently given to a letter which is a direct negation 
of the authorised version in the Times of ten days 
previously. 
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Summer Darkness 


HERE in the dusky gloom of summer’s eve 

O’er fields and lanes a solemn silence broods, 
While in the distance sounds the watch-dog’s bark, 
The gruesome screeching of a ghostly owl. 

From the open casement, on the hill is seen 

A belt of elm-trees high as mountain-range, 
Their ridge-line silvered by the crescent moon, 
Their top-most branches pointing to a star. 

Soft tranquil breezes waft a mingled scent 

From hay-fields and from cottage-gardens, where 
In tangled sweetness, stocks and lilies bloom, 
With pansies “for remembrance” of glad days. 
Beyond the poplars, near a low stone wall, 

A white cross palely gleams, in a quiet spot 
Where weary hearts have found their long, long rest 


And love and hate no longer jar their peace. 
oF * * 





A feeble light in one small window burns ; 

One love-note of a plaintive song-bird sounds ; 

One footstep falls; a mute “Good-night,” a hope 

That “all is well?” . . . Thus will you gently pause 

Beside my grave, in wistful tender trust 

That then “all must be well.’”’ And I shall hear 

Your lightest step, through this great love of ours! 
MARCIA KNIGHT. 








A Birthday 


OF wishes this I deem most kind— 





Still sweeter in recalling find 
All things the heart remembers ; 
And see not all our life to be 
Framed in a mocking irony— 
Dark Mays and gay Decembers, 
Daisies o’erlaid with withered leaves, 
Spring shower’s fall on harvest sheaves, 
Sun-glints on dying embers. 
GILMOUR BEATON. 








Cheerfulness Rampant 


\ eres are two specimens of varied humanity, 
frequently encountered, who seem gifted with 
special powers of annoyance. One is the mournful, 
silent person who appears to live, move, and have his 
being within a thick fog of gloom—of him we may have 
more to say at some future time ; the other is the equally 
detestable excessively and incomprehensibly cheerful 
person, who whistles and hums and croons to himself 
until we ache to muffle him in a blanket. We are not 
sure whether he is not the worse of the two, for while 
it is always possible to try to enliven a misanthrope, the 
attempt to suppress or depress the human canary is 
hopeless. 

It is one thing to have a bright outlook, but it is 
quite another thing to celebrate it in song all day long. 
The ordinary cheerful individual it is a pleasure to 





meet ; he has a quiet smile, a jolly laugh, a good story 
to tell, a handshake that is worth experiencing, a faculty 
of unobtrusively restoring the disturbed mental equili- 
brium of those whose company he seeks. We even 
bear with him if he calls at an awkward, busy time, 
knowing that any slight delay will be more than counter- 
balanced by the exhilarating effect of his genial 
presence. Far otherwise is it with his exaggerated 
relation. His smile and his laugh have about them 
something meretricious; his face, we imagine, may be 
but a grinning mask to hide black and desperate things. 
He enters, whistling below his breath—possibly the 
“Dead March,” for he rarely knows what air he is 


| giving forth; his shake of hand is usually of the pump- 
| handle type; you feel that there is a danger of his 


clasping you to his breast. His conversation is inter- 
spersed with shreds of opera, fragments of hymn-tunes, 
odd bits of rag-time melodies; he will chirp to you 
while looking through a document, strike up softly 
while searching for his handkerchief, carol a stave while 
polishing his eye-glasses. His one desire seems to be 
to advise the world of his complete cheerfulness and 
entire approval of its ways. Having transacted his 
business, he departs, buzzing like a bee, and you hear 
his diminishing drone with supreme satisfaction. 

Of course, he is not really happy: no human being 
ever is, all the time. He has formed the habit of vent- 
ing these peculiar sounds by which we occasionally 
express our lighter moods, and since, unspanked, 
he whistled his way through boyhood, and unadvised, 
hummed through adolescence, he cannot now divest 
himself of this cloak of spurious cheerfulness which fits 
him so badly. We are obliged to wonder what happens 
when he is alone. Does he, in the morning, shave with 
a song, and utter a recitative while assuming the aspect 
by which we recognise him? Does he, at night, sing 
himself to sleep? If he is married, does his poor wife 
never feel tempted to drown his ditties and dirges with 
the contents of the water-jug, or is she too well aware 
that from such an ordeal he would emerge dripping but 
tuneful ? 

He is a wonderful fellow; some little meed of 
reluctant admiration we are obliged to allow him, since 
he proves the truth of an apparent paradox—that it is 
perfectly possible to be depressingly cheerful, dread- 
fully festive. We have a healthy suspicion of the man 
who never loses his temper, who has never been known 
to grieve, who never pales with anger or flushes with 
passion; he is unnatural, out of place in a community 
moved by emotions normal at times to all mankind. 
We feel that he conceals his true self by this continuous 
facial control, that some day he will fall to pieces, 
disclosing unutterable inward misery. Poor imitation 
optimist ! it may be we are too hard on him. Perhaps, 
after all, he only manages to bear life’s ills by whist- 
ling to keep his courage up; in which case we owe him 
an apology. But if he would only consent to seem not 
quite so objectionably cheerful, we could look upon him 
with a kindlier eye. 





W. L. R. 
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“Culture” for the Million 


By ALFRED BERLYN. 


our professional paradox-mongers would only 


F 
| believe it, their laboriously manufactured wares are, | 


in the American phrase, “not a circumstance” to the 
ready-made article upon which we are constantly 
stumbling in everyday life. None of them, for instance, 
has amused us with anything half so quaintly para- 
doxical as the phenomenon presented by a desperately 
book-ridden and densely unliterary age. To describe the 
present age in this fashion is, of course, to challenge 
any amount of facile and indignant remonstrance. 
Unliterary—when books of all kinds, including reprints 
of famous classics of every type and period, pour forth 
from the publishers in a continual flood? Unliterary— 
when the best works of the best authors, temptingly 
bound and artistically produced, can be had, in a dozen 
different editions, at a cost which brings a well-equipped 
library of great literature within the reach of the City 
clerk and the draper’s assistant? Unliterary—when free 
libraries are multiplying on every hand, and even the 
most blatantly popular of “ people’s” newspapers varies 
its budget of crimes and sensations with columns of 
book reviews and items of intimate chatter about the 
intentions of publishers and the doings of authors? So 
far as the average quality of the literary output is con- 
cerned, it may grudgingly be conceded that there have 
been greater periods than this. But when it comes to 
a question of the spread of literary appreciation and 
culture among the people, is there not visible evidence 
of the superiority of the present age to any that has 
gone before ? 

Unfortunately, illusions are none the less illusions 
because they happen to be flattering ones; and the 
plain truth is that the astonishing eruption of cheap 
editions of all kinds which has been epidemic within 
recent years has had no appreciable effect whatever 
upon the “culture” of the classes which may be supposed 
to have provided this literary bon marché with the 
majority of its customers. That the excellent and 
inexpensive reprints which are nowadays brought forth 
in such abundance find ready purchasers must, indeed, 
be taken for granted, for otherwise the supply would 
long since have diminished or ceased. But the question 
that remains is, whether these cheap editions of the 
works of standard authors are, for the most part, bought 
to be read, or merely to be collected, and to provide the 
material for some sort of library, with a view to the 
augmented air of intelligence with which the mere fact 
of such a possession may seem to invest even the most 
philistine of homes. 

There is, no doubt, a certain minority in such classes 
to whom this power of acquiring the works of great 
writers at a cost within their means has come as a real 
boon, and a genuine help in their conscientious efforts 
of self-culture. But they, though fit, are few; and, for 
the rest, it is a matter of common observation that the 
reading of the great bulk of “the people” is still limited 


1 





| almost exclusively to daily and weekly newspapers, 


penny novelettes, journals of the “bits” and “cuts” 
order, and the cheapest kind of illustrated magazines. 
If one goes a little higher in the social scale, one finds 
things very much the same in principle, the only differ- 
ence being that the place of the story-paper is taken by 
the novel—too often by the second-rate and third-rate 
novel—and that the newspapers and magazines are of 
slightly superior quality and price. But there is little 
enough evidence on any side to suggest that people 
read standard literature in these days proportionately as 
much as it was read at a period when the possession of 
a library of great authors was a luxury of the rich, and 
when free libraries and sixpenny reprints were unknown.. 

One simple test there is, which is capable of being 
applied by anyone who moves about nowadays with 
moderately observant eyes. Of the cheap editions of 
standard works, a large proportion are issued in volumes 
which, while printed with admirable clearness, are 
small enough in size and form to be carried with perfect 
convenience in the pocket of an ordinary coat. How 
many of such volumes are to be seen in the hands of 
those who are in the habit of reading during their 
morning and evening journeys in trains, omnibuses, and 
tram-cars? It may be suggested that these typical 
English citizens reserve such books for enjoyment in the 
quietude of their own homes; but, observing what they 
do read on such occasions, listening to their conversation, 
and noting the kind of subjects in which they are 
chiefly interested, one finds little enough ground for any 
such reassuring conclusion. 

Or, to take another test, one might make a tour of 
the reading rooms of half a dozen free libraries at their 
most crowded hours—say, on a winter evening, or a 
wet Saturday afternoon—and note the books and 
periodicals in which the majority of their frequenters are 
absorbed, and the proportion of good literature that is 
represented among them. If this is not convincing, let 
the custodians of the lending departments be asked 
what kind and class of book is most in demand among 
their clients, and how the standard authors fare with 


them in comparison with the current purveyors of in- 


significant popular fiction. The result of the inquiry 
will be an “eye-opener” for the optimists who try to 
persuade themselves and others that the mere provision 
of cheap books and free libraries had been sufficient to 
divert the taste of the masses from their Garvices and 
Oppenheims and Barclays to literature worthy of the 
name. 

It is useless to live in a fool’s paradise; and we may 
as well have done, once for all, with the mistake of 
pointing to the present Niagara of cheap books as an 
evidence of the literary culture of the age. To a large 
extent it merely illustrates the commercial shrewdness 
of the modern publisher in appealing to a prevalent form 
of vanity, by enabling the purchaser of these inexpensive 
volumes to assume a taste for letters which he does not 
possess, and has no real inclination to acquire. If the 
truth must be told, there was never a time when the 
claims of good literature were so mischievously jostled 
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by those of ephemeral rubbish of every variety as they 
are to-day, or when the average man, even of the better 
educated classes, was less well read in proportion to his 
opportunities. If it were otherwise, it would not have 
become difficult to meet an ordinary middle-class citizen 
of the present generation who possesses even a nodding 
acquaintance with the works of Shakespeare. The 
restless rush of present-day life, its constant distractions, 
its perpetual movement, its ubiquitous newspapers, with 
their ever-shifting kaleidoscope of events and interests 
—these things are inimical to the contemplative mood 
in which alone the companionship of good books can be 
sought with profit. As for the crowd, optimism itself 
may well doubt whether, at any time before the millen- 
nium, it will prefer great authors to football results and 
“three o’clock winners”—charm the publishers never so 
wisely. 








Johnson and Falstaff 


T is common to say that we know more of Doctor 
Johnson than of any Englishman who ever lived. 
But is it true? Undoubtedly it is true that we know a 
very great deal about the Doctor Samuel Johnson who 
is the principal figure in a great work of literary art 
composed by one Boswell. In the minds of the literate 
that figure is impressed and painted with a quite 
unrivalled vigour and distinctness. We think of him, 
half unawares, not so much as a person about whom 
we have heard or read, as of a person whom we have 
known. So familiar are we with his opinions, prejudices, 
likes and dislikes, that we are apt to feel confident that 
we could predict his attitude in any matter in which it 
has not already been described to us, and even compose 
sentences in which he might have expressed his opinion, 
which should have something of the familiar Johnsonian 
tang and rhythm. 

It may appear extravagant to say that this familiar 
figure of Boswell’s Johnson probably bears only a com- 
paratively slight resemblance to the Samuel Johnson 
who was once a living, breathing human creature. But 
those who have ever examined Boswell’s book with a 
conscious intention of criticising his method, and those 
who have some critical knowledge of the methods by 
which the literary artist constructs and emphasises a 
portrait, will feel less sure of the extravagance of the 
statement. And certainly an examination of the great 
book made with the suggestion in mind will lead us 
towards the conclusion that, if every statement that it 
contains concerning Johnson is the truth, if the book as 
a whole is not merely the truth but even approximately 
the whole truth, none the less the great portrait stamped 
on our minds with such extraordinary vigour is a 
fictitious rather than an historical portrait. 

In spite of the assistance given us by Johnson’s own 
letters we can never attain any direct view of him. We 
have to look not at him, but, as it were, at a figure 
composed of rays which filtered, with many distortions, 
through the mind of Boswell. To see a man as he 





really was through the mind of another it would be 
necessary for that mind to be completely passive, 
negative and colourless ; and though Boswell was a weak 
man, his mind did not at all correspond with that descrip- 
tion. On the contrary, it had a most pronounced tinge, 
a highly characteristic angle of refraction. Few who 
knew Boswell would have been willing to accept from 
him a statement of any simple event, without making 
large allowances and corrections on this account. 
And where his vanity, his affections, and the whole 
range of his prejudices and mental habits were engaged, 
as in the portrait of Johnson, the necessary corrections 
are not only very great, they are so complicated as to 
defeat the utmost ingenuity. 

Criticism of this kind will only appear meticulous to 
those who have never taken the trouble to compare the 
accounts of some ordinary incident given by two persons 
of average veracity and sense, and to note the discre- 
pancies between the two. The narrators differ not 
only in their accounts of any one particular point, but 
also, if they are left to tell their stories in their own 
way, in their selection of points to describe and 
emphasise. And such discrepancies are due in part to 
the fact that the teller of a story almost always has 
some ulterior object. The man who tells of some 
little adventure in which he has been involved wishes 
to impress one with the danger which has threatened 
him, with the folly of a person who has contributed to 
it, or with his own courage, coolness, or skill. To the 
onlooker, however, some other element in the story will 
appear of principal importance, and he will perhaps 
omit or understate matters to which the other has given 
the greatest emphasis. And the writer, however sincere 
and skilful, is no more immune than anyone else from 
this tendency to produce variations on the truth under 
the influence of his own idiosyncrasies. 

Had Boswell any ulterior object in writing his book? 
He had, in fact, several. He wished to exalt Johnson. 
He wished to exalt himself. But these were obvious 
prepossessions, and it is easy to make allowance for 
them. His attitude was complicated in a much more 
subtle way. He was an artist, and perhaps he did not 
know it. With the conventional and sophisticated 
part of his mind he regarded Johnson’s eminence as a 
writer, his virtues and his influence in the literary world 
of his day, as matters of supreme importance. Had he 
been able to give expression to that conviction he would 
have produced a dull, heavy, and unreadable book, the 
merest mine of facts in a matrix of jejune comment. 
What actually happened was that his artist nature 
betrayed him at the outset. He used the method, not 
of the historian, but of the novelist. He selected values 
and rearranged proportions in the manner of the creative 
artist striving to create a sharp impression. He gave 
as much attention, and more vigour, to the description 
of Johnson’s table manners than to that of the compiling 
of the great dictionary, through the instinctive perception 
that it was the characteristic personal details rather than 
what was in other than artistic senses important. that 
would best impress and fix the image. 
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And the use of this method led him to vary his aim. 
He thought that he desired to give a true, exact, and 
complete account of Johnson and narrative of his life, 
for the sake of its intrinsic importance, and its value 
as an example. He is always reiterating that intention. 
But it is easy to see that when actually at work he had 
it but little in mind. He is always the artist rather 
than the biographer. Certainly he wished to relate 
what was true of his hero; but this was not the limit of 
his desires. His constant aim was not truth merely, but 
verisimilitude. 

If this be true his portrait is inexact from two distinct 
causes: first, because he could not himself see Johnson 
exactly as he was, and therefore in reality laboured not 
at creating a facsimile of him, but rather, at the pre- 
sentment of—if one may put it so—a Boswellian idea, a 
conception born of his own mind; and second, because 
he chose the artistic method, which sacrifices exactitude 
for vigour. Probably it is some perception of this 
which has withheld later biographers from copying his 
method. And surely that sense we have of familiarity 
with Johnson, of possessing a complete knowledge of 
him, is in itself an indication that the portrait is 
fictitious. It is art which eliminates what is contra- 
dictory, puzzling, and wanting in apparent significance, 
and creates a harmonious whole by selection, suppression, 
and discriminative emphasis, that gives us an impression 
of that nature. The mere accumulation of knowledge 
relating to an historical personage creates no such sense 
of familiar comprehension. Rather do we feel that the 
more we learn of the figures of the past the more puzzling 
and contradictory they become. 

And when we look for a companion figure to set 
beside the figure of Johnson, we find it not in history, 
but in art. It is Falstaff whose portrait we would set 
beside that of Johnson to form a pair dissimilar 
enough, and yet alike in vigour, in breadth of treatment, 
and in the peculiar quality by which both have such an 
especial attraction for the English mind. Indeed, in 
spite of the superficial contrast which seems to separate 
them, there is the strangest likeness between these two. 
One might almost fancy them brothers, born of the same 
vigorous stock. Both of them, the worthy and religious 
scholar and the disreputable tavern knight, are endeared 
tous. The outlines of both are broad and vigorous, and 
both are fixed in our minds by striking bodily 
peculiarities. Both are, or seem to Englishmen to be 
in some peculiar and fundamental sense English; they 
are the obverse and the reverse of the same coinage, 
the reputable and the disreputable variants of the same 
familiar stock. And we forgive Falstaff his many vices 
as we forgive Johnson his arrogance and his sometimes 
rather knavish casuistries, because we are reconciled to 
both by that homely humanity in them which we like to 
consider the fundamental quality in our characteristically 


English art. 














A volume of school sermons by Mr. Nowell Smith, 
M.A., the headmaster of Sherborne, is promised for 
early publication by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
The book will be called “Members One of Another.” 





REVIEWS 


Victrix Causa Deis... . 


Lollardy and the Reformation in England: An His- 
torical Survey. By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. Vol. 
IV. Edited by WILLIAM Hunt, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


HE late Dr. James Gairdner is among the number of 

those scholars who have enriched English History 
not only by their researches but by their virtues. The 
present volume, an important instalment of a great but 
uncompleted work on the history of the English 
Reformation, was limited by the approach of death, 
and has required, to reach our hands, the supple- 
mentary labours of his friend and literary executor, Dr. 
William Hunt. The work, we learn from the latter’s 
preface, was only projected in 1906, when the author 
was seventy-eight years old, though a fragment already 
written was responsible for the inspiration. The 
motives of this gallant enterprise were, Dr. Hunt tells 
us, a sense of duty and a sense of justice. 


The English Reformation, whatever we may think 
of its results, does not make a pleasant story. Foxe 
has glorified it, Froude has connected it with the most 
progressive moments of our history. With both Foxe 
and Froude, Dr. Gairdner joins issue ; the one he accuses 
of blind partisanship, the other of a definite want of 
scruple. There has been a movement of late in favour 
of conferring some kind of canonisation on Froude; 
we hail it with satisfaction; few historical writers since 
Michelet have given us so much pleasure, and we are 
far from admitting the claims of Dryasdust. Tacitus, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, and Michelet may be as biased as 
they like, but they at least make history possible. Still 
an injustice is an injustice, and Dr. Gairdner has con- 
victed Froude of at least one misrepresentation so 
flagrant that we feel disposed almost to forswear our 
preference for literary history. The case is too long 
to quote, but it is impossible, after comparing Dr. 
Gairdner’s transcription of the only relevant authority 
with Froude’s pithy summary, to acquit the latter of 
signal bad faith. The character at stake is Bishop 
Gardiner’s, the occasion an interview with the Imperial 
Ambassador. The Chancellor is represented on the one 
hand as “ relaxing in his zeal for Rome,”’ on the other 
as advocating wholesale religious persecution. The 
Princess Elizabeth, who does not appear to be 
mentioned at all in the aforesaid only authority, is 
to be sent to the scaffold. Dr. Gairdner, who is the 
incarnation of fairness, adds in a note that Froude may 
have supplemented his information by a report of 
Noailles, the French Ambassador; but the report is 
merely a string of hypotheses. “The very document 
from which he ’’—Froude—“ derives his information is 
itself sufficient to show that it is a gross libel upon one 
of the most able, modest, and humane men of the day.”’ 


We do not know which of the two—Gardiner or 
Queen Mary—has the palm for historical unpopularity. 
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The Chancellor-Bishop would, ceteris paribus, strike 
us as the more likely candidate. The sins of royalty 
often fall upon subordinates, but the offensive epithet 
that has pursued Queen Mary gives us pause. In the 
volume before us we are concerned entirely with the 
first year of the unhappy Queen’s reign. Dr. Gairdner 
reminds us that she was the first Queen Regnant in our 
history, and the difficulties before her must have seemed 
appalling. The only cure for her unprecedented posi- 
tion seemed to be a husband; the only sure counsel she 
knew of was to be obtained from a foreigner ; the result 
was the disastrous Spanish marriage. “She was pre- 
pared to sacrifice herself upon the altar of matrimony 
for high political reasons, being fully convinced that 
she could not sustain alone the high responsibilities of 
a sovereign, and conscious that her own political insight 
was far inferior to that of her cousin, the Emperor, 
whose advice in this matter she felt bound to follow. 
Moreover, to her, religion was above politics, which it 
really was not to any other sovereign, not even to the 
Pope himself, except officially; and yet it was a part 
of politics, as all other sovereigns knew it to be.”’ 
Dominated by these considerations, and feeling in- 
tensely that the most urgent of duties was the recon- 
ciliation of her realm with God and Rome, she had to 
continue to bear the —to her—hateful title of “ Supreme 
Head of the Church,’’ and to exercise the implied 
prerogative. 

Single-mindedness and sincerity, foreign counsellors 
and a foreign husband—these were the elements of 
Queen Mary’s tragedy. With all her logic, she was as 
humane and kindly in her disposition as almost any 
ruler of her century. Royal proclamations are not 
documents to be taken too literally, but the phraseology 
of the first proclamation of the reign bearing on the 
religious question seems eloquent of a genuine desire 
for a peaceful settlement; in it the Queen “ straightly 
chargeth and commandeth all her good loving subjects 
to live together in a quiet sort of Christian charity, 
leaving those new-found devilish terms of papist and 
heretic.” Those who had conspired with Northumber- 
land were treated with the utmost clemency. “No one 
at this time suffered capitally for Northumberland’s 
gigantic treason, except the Duke himself and two 
others.”” It was after Wyatt’s rebellion that the severi- 
ties began, and even then the first repressions did not 
display any very extraordinary truculence; Dr. Gairdner 
gives numerous examples of Gardiner’s patience in deal- 
ing with rebels and heretics. As the avowed reason of 
Wyatt’s attempt was the Spanish marriage and nothing 
else, so the beginnings of the Marian prosecution were 
purely political in their character. There is a certain 
irony in Gardiner’s being chosen to be the spokesman 
of the new policy, not only because Gardiner was -a 
patient and, on the whole, remarkably tolerant states- 
man, but also because he had been, almost to the last 
possible moment, a very frank opponent of the Spanish 
marriage. 

The true source of all the trouble was the jealousy of 
foreign influence. “The Imperial Ambassador ’’— 
Renard—“ was Mary’s Prime Minister, simply because 





there was no English statesman who had not committed 
himself in the past to a policy unjust to Mary herself.’ 
This was unfortunate, though Renard’s advice, in- 
terested as it was, was by no means bad in itself. But 
there was a general feeling, shared even by some mem- 
bers of the Queen’s Council, that England was being 
sacrificed. Pole’s uncompromising ultramontanism 
helped to unsettle Mary’s mind, which Renard and the 
Emperor, by their Laodicean counsels, were striving to 
keep in equilibrium. 

The religious question was difficult, but probably not 
insoluble. The country as.a whole was not opposed to 
the Marian reaction. The opposition contained, how- 
ever, three very important elements; it commanded 
London and the manufacturing Eastern counties, it 
included a small but determined body of zealots, and 
it could rely on the support of all the numerous and 
powerful grantees of Church land. If London could 
be humoured and the landlords reassured, there would 
be nothing to fear. Wyatt prevented’this solution; for 
the repression he provoked awoke the echoes of self- 
interest and fanaticism. The sincere partisans of the 
Edwardian settlement were not an attractive body of 
men. They were incapable of controversial courtesy 
and responsibility, for the first bitterness of the debate 
rests with them. All the same, we find that Dr. Gaird- 
ner is hardly just to the Reformers. The heroics of 
Foxe contain abundantly, it is true, the seeds of their 
own refutation, and Dr. Gairdner edits some passages 
of the “ Martyrs ’’ with telling effect, but the men who 
precipitated the Marian persecution answered for it, 
many of them willingly enough, with their blood. 
They were unsympathetic martyrs, but they were 
martyrs. The persecution, we are indeed reminded, 
had, during the period covered by this volume, not 
begun, but persecution was in the air, and precedent 
suggested that it must sooner or later become a fact. 

Laurence Saunders, we are told, “was simply a re- 
ligious rebel, who could only justify his rebellion on the 
theory that the: Edwardian settlement was divine, and 
that the Queen’s religion was not to be tolerated, in 
spite of the proclamation. And it was to deal with such 
rebels that, more than a twelvemonth later, after much 
provocation in the meantime, it was unhappily felt 
necessary to revive the old heresy laws.”’ Perfectly just, 
so far as it goes! But there is too much logic about it. 
We do not expect very much sweet reasonableness from 
lovers or religious fanatics. Of course, each side 
sounded the trumpet of law and reason when it hap- 
pened to have the law on its side. Dr. Gairdner very 
properly rebukes Edward Underhill for his conduct 
towards the vicar of Stepney, and comments severely on 
this “soldier who wanted something like military order 
in things ecclesiastical.’’ But let us hear Dr. Gairdner 
again, on the Laurence Saunders already mentioned! 
“ What prospect,’”’ he asks, “ was there of anything like 
religious order if parsons were to be superior to their 
bishops, and to their Sovereign also?’ Little indeed: 
but was Underhill under Edward VI less justified than 
Bonner under Mary in appealing to the supreme 
sanction of the State? “Saunders was simply a 
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religious rebel,’’ but so was everybody else; it was 
merely his turn to be one. We quite agree that the 
Reformers were more insupportable than their oppo- 
nents, but that is because intolerance is always more 
offensive in a new cause than in an old. 

When this is said, then all is said that could be urged 
against Dr. Gairdner. He had a genius for fairness, 
and often quoted things that might be used with effect 
against his own thesis. He has given us an insight, 
that must end in sympathy, into the difficulties that 
beset the path of one of the most well-intentioned of 
our rulers. Mary is one of the most pathetic figures 
in British history, far more to be pitied than her 
romantic namesake of Scotland, and it is a cruel whim 
of fate that has made her bear through the centuries the 
most terrible epithet that a monarch can receive or a 
people bestow. R. F. S. 





The Great Montrose 


The Marquis of Montrose. By JOHN BUCHAN. 
Illustrated. (Nelson and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


MR. BUCHAN is possessed of one of the equipments 
necessary to the successful biographer in that he has a 
sincere and wholehearted admiration for his hero and 
yet a sane view of him, for he remembers that Montrose, 
though his hero, is yet a human being, not a semi- 
divinity. It is for this reason that Mr. Buchan carries 
all the greater conviction by his story. It reads for 
what it is, the narrative of a man’s life; not a piece of 
fiction as so many writers of unbalanced judgment 
manage to make of their work. There was one solitary 
blemish in Montrose’s career: the sack of Aberdeen. 
Mr. Buchan attempts neither to conceal nor to palliate 
it. By this means he places the stamp of reality 
on the whole of the work. The thinking reader 
is aware that no man is perfect, and consequently 
when he reads of a hero who neither did wrong 
nor committed a mistake, to him the value of the 
work is immediately discounted, for he feels that the 
light of truth must necessarily be dimmed at least in 
portions of the narrative. Mr. Buchan is thus equipped 
for his task, not only with an ideal hero, but also with 
the true biographical instinct. He is, moreover, blessed 
with a literary style which, as his numerous readers 
already know, can make the literary desert blossom as 
the rose. It is, therefore, not surprising that he should 
produce a work which deserves a place in the front rank 
of biographical monographs. His “Montrose” is a 
valuable contribution to the history of Scotland and of 
the Civil War, is a worthy account of a man who has 
not hitherto altogether received the recognition which 
he deserves, and is for the general reader so interesting 
that if only it become sufficiently well known 
it should be as popular among persistent readers of 
fiction as among the more serious section of the 
community. 

Mr. Buchan’s purpose has not been to write a com- 
plete life of Montrose, “but to tell simply and 












directly the story of a career which must rank among 
the marvels of our history, and to provide materials for 
the understanding of a mind and character which seem 
to me in a high degree worthy of the attention of modern 
readers.’’ Practically the whole of the book is con- 
sequently devoted to Mbontrose’s public life, the 
period previous to the raising of the Royal Standard in 
Scotland being hurried over. The book is, therefore, 
in effect a military biography, but so great is the charm 
of Mr. Buchan’s writing that he makes the story of 
Montrose’s campaign entrancingly interesting even to 
the veriest layman. Mr. Buchan has a great admiration 
for his hero as strategist and soldier, and this view is 
certainly supported by his detailed accounts of the 
several battles. On one page he ranks him with Crom- 
well as the greatest cavalry leader of the day. On 
another he states that “Montrose showed a genius for 
war, which in its way was as sure and undeniable as 
Napoleon's, and, curiously enough, Auldearn was in 
miniature an anticipation of the tactics of Austerlitz.” 
Again, “we can say that Montrose performed feats not 
inferior to Cromwell’s best, against far greater odds, 
and with far inferior resources.’? Mr. Buchan not only 
considers him the greatest Scottish man of action and 
the greatest of Scottish generals, but the only Scot who 
can properly be considered for admission to the front 
rank of generals, in which the only other British names 
are those of Marlborough and Wellington. Even the 
reader entirely unversed in military lore must feel him- 
self impelled a long way towards this judgment when 
he remembers how the “ Wonderful Year” which erided 
with the subjugation of Scotland, opened with that 
autumn evening when Montrose alighted at the door of 
Tullibelton with two companions, otherwise without 
men, money, or prospects, and with the gallantry of his 
own heart as his only resource. “With halting allies 
and few troops, with poor weapons and scanty ammuni- 
tion, amid broken promises and private sorrows and 
endless disappointments, he had sought out his enemies 
and beaten them wherever he had found them. He 
had excelled them in strategy and in tactics, in cavalry 
and in infantry movements, in the offensive and in the 
defensive. He had shown himself able to adapt his few 
resources to any emergency, and to rise superior to any 
misfortune.” 

Montrose was not only a military genius ; he was also, 
in his biographer’s opinion, a statesman, in that he was 
possessed of the two qualities which are essential to 
statesmanship—the conception of wise ends, and the 
perception of adequate means. He was certainly not a 
successful politician. But Mr. Buchan recognises the 
fundamental difference between the politician and the 
statesman, and sees how a man can be the one without 
being the other. 

Montrose had to wait long before he obtained recog- 
nition from his fellow-Britons of his single-heartedness 
and his genius. In fact, it was not until the present 
generation that an historian arose who gave him his full 
meed of praise. Mr. Gardiner may be said to have 
been the first, twenty years ago, to accord him full 
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justice, and he was followed still more recently by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. Foreign judges did not, however, prove 
so niggardly, and in his own lifetime, immediately after 
the defeat at Philiphaugh, he was received at the French 
court “as a Roman hero reborn in a degenerate world,”’ 
was given precedence before the regular ambassadors 
and offered the rank of Marshal of France and the 
captaincy of the King’s Own Guard. His exploits were 
the talk of every court and every camp in Europe. At 
the Imperial Court he was welcomed as a hero. He 
was given the rank of Marshal of the Empire, and was 
empowered to levy troops throughout the Empire. Such 
was the opinion held abroad of the man who at the age 
of thirty-eight was hanged, drawn and quartered at 
Edinburgh as a traitor. 

Mr. Buchan has written a most interesting and 
attractive narrative, which he has embellished by a 
series of splendid portraits, and whose value he has 
enhanced by the easily comprehended plans of the 
battles of which he writes. 





A Many-Sided Man 


Further Reminiscences of a South African Pioneer. By 
W. C. ScuLLy. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


THIS second volume of reminiscences embraces a period 
of twenty-four years—the most eventful years of British 
South African history in many ways. Mr. Scully, 
however, is concerned not so much with events as with 
individuals; his narrative is for the most part purely 
personal. During the years of which this book treats, 
its author traversed practically the whole of the Colony 
and its territories, but, like many others, he spends his 
greatest wealth of descriptive language on Table 
Mountain. Here, it seems, he learned botany, and 
hence he sent out specimens to enrich not only African 
collections, but also the great museums of northern 
centres. Later he took to entomology, and in that pur- 
suit was equally successful. 

Primarily, however, Mr. Scully has investigated men; 
that fact, combined with his unfailing sense of humour, 
renders his work so exceptionally interesting. Not 
that he fills his book with personalities, for some of his 
most interesting pages are those which tell of the man 
alone with his soul in the wastes of Bushmansland. One 
feels that he has spent a long life wisely, and retained 
only the best from his many experiences. 

He can tell a grisly story with the best, and his descrip- 
tions of the Schoemann murder—a case talked of in 
Africa to this day—and of what he calls “the gaol. 
horror,’’ are dramatic enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing. It is, however, in the delightful little paragraph of 
kindly satire on the weaknesses of his fellows, and in 
the theories which he puts forward concerning the future 
of good government of South Africa, that he is at his 
best. 


There is the incident of the “praiser,” who, after 









ancient native custom, praised the resident magistrate 
daily for a fortnight, “ comparing his beauty to that of a 
lofty tree and his somewhat meagre figure to that of 
the fattest black ox in the Baca pastures.”” The man 
was persuaded eventually to stop praising by means of 
half a crown and an old shirt. There is the story of 
the rinderpest fight, a little book in itself, with this man 
who tells it as an unconsciously heroic figure—for one 
can read between the lines sufficiently to tell that he 
waged a great battle. There is his novel theory of the 
future of South Africa, based on the premier that 
“civilisation and the birth-rate are, according to some 
law of nature, bound to be in inverse ratio to each other.” 
From this he pictures the archxologist of the future 
disinterring the ruins of European Pretoria, with “a 
village of beehive shaped huts somewhere in sight”— 
the unthinking and purely physical vitality of the negro 
will ensure his survival when the Caucasian is forgotten. 

However this may be, and whether we accept or reject 
Mr. Scully’s view of life as expressed here, we must 
recognise in it the conclusion of a man who has lived 
and thought deeply—one whose words are of value by 
reason of his kindly insight and wide experience. We 
are glad to learn that there is another volume of 
“reminiscences” to come, for the present volume is a 
record of intense interest. There is not a page but will 
appeal to the general reader, while the greater part of 
the book is of value in another sense, appealing as it 
does to students of anthropology and almost equally 
important branches of science. Mr. Scully has made a 
wise selection from the mass of material at his command, 
and has incidentally given us a good idea of the many 
qualities that are required in the making of a Resident 
Magistrate of “the Colony.” 





Enchanted Clay 


The ABC of Collecting Old Continental Pottery. 
By J. F. BLACKER. With over 250 illustrations 
in half-tone and line. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
5s. net.) 


Staffordshire Pottery and its History. By JOSIAH C. 
WeEpDGwoop, M.P., C.C. With many illustrations 
and maps. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


THE potter’s art, although not quite so old as 
humanity, is of a respectable age. To attempt to 
compress the story of a few thousand years into a 
volume of some 300 full pages is a task that few of us 
would care to undertake. But Mr. Blacker essays such 
an affair in his latest “A B,C.” with a high spirit, and, 
apparently, a light heart. The result is an admirable 
book for the casual collector of old pottery to turn to 
in periods of doubt, seasons which will come very 
often to those who attempt to deal with even a small 
portion of the wares that Mr. Blacker writes of. For 
the world of old Continental pottery is wide, and the 
present author ranges freely over the many fields which 
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have been to some extent cultivated by Gasnault, 
Jacquemart, Sommerard, and Havard, Drury Fort- 
num, Robinson, H. G. Bohn, Chaffers, and others. 


This ceramic world contains information in regard to 
hundreds of wares. If your interests lie in French 
work you may begin with the inlaid faience of Oiron or 
Henri Deux ware, and pass on to many other classes such 
as the examples once produced in enormous quantities 
by such gifted potters as Bernard Palissy or by less well- 
known craftsmen at Rouen, Nevers, Moustiers, Mar- 
seilles, Paris, and the potteries surrounding the city, at 
Strasburg, Lorraine, Niderniller, Lunéville, Bellevue, 
Toul, Lille, Bailleul, St. Amand-les-Eaux, Valen- 
ciennes, St. Omer, Arras, or at Rennes, Renac, Nantes, 
Le Croisic, Quimper, Clermont-Ferrand, and Orleans. 
Of each ware, its history and main characteristics, Mr. 
Blacker has gathered no small amount of information 
which he places before his reader in a manner at once 
direct, brief, and useful. His chapter on the glazed 
pottery of France does not carry our present know- 
ledge to any further heights, but he reminds us of the 
essential point that faience is earthenware which is not 
white like English earthenware now is, but which has a 
paste finer than ordinary pottery. Glazed pottery 
shows us the ware beneath, which it often beautifies, 
whereas faience is an enamelled pottery which does not 
permit us to see the basis of the ware. 


The stone wares and the faiences of Germany are 
dealt with at length, and the history of the guilds of 
that country and neighbouring states are traced 
through the ages. Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland 
are all made to yield up their past ceramic secrets, and 
Holland and her many potteries of Delft are described 
at some length. We have much information in regard 
to Italy and the enormous subjects of majolica and the 
work of Luca della Robbia and his many followers 
who wrought in the enamels of his invention. 


The productions of Caffaggiolo, Diruta, Faenza, 
Pesaro, Castel Durante, Urbino, Gubbio, are given 
especially careful chapters. Naples, Remini, Monte 
Feltro, and Forli; Siena, Monte Lupo, and Pisa; 
Fabriano, Viterbo, Rome; Venice, Treviso, Bassano, 
Milan, all these wares are well explained, and those 
who are newly approaching these subjects will find Mr. 
Blacker’s careful statements of the particulars of the 
various factories and personalities connected with them 
full of interest. Others who do not come to the 
matter with quite the same—shall we say ?>—freshness of 
outlook, will have their knowledge, such as it is, well 
confirmed. 


The Hispano-morisque work of Spain is clearly written 
of, and an exceptionally interesting chapter will be 
found on the now historic pottery works of Alcira near 
Valencia, which M. Juan F. Riafio has done so much 
to make important to all collectors of eighteenth cen- 
tury pottery. 


_ From this hurried glance at Mr. Blacker’s latest book 
it will be seen that he provides his readers with very 





full value for their 5s., and does not spare himself the 
most far-reaching labours on behalf of all those who 
desire to collect old Continental pottery. Our personal 
taste is for the more sophisticated crafts of the Orient, 
but, historically at least, the immense numbers of 
examples written of and illustrated by Mr. Blacker in 
the present volume are of the greatest interest. 


One considerable section of this book, which we 
believe will be particularly valuable at the present 
time, is that treating of the old wares of Persia and 
Damascus. Persia and Asiatic Turkey hardly come 
within the province of a writer on Continental pottery, 
but the influence of these countries was so great in 
Spain and the South generally that Mr. Blacker may 
perhaps be considered right in including their manu- 
factures, although it seems to us that still another 
ABC might have been made to treat of this consider- 
able subject. To make two books to stand where one 
has been is quite a popular form of art just now, but 
our author boldly throws away this opportunity and 
gives us some useful chapters on the subject of the fine 
Oriental wares. ‘ Just now, when all the best specimens 
of Chinese work appear to have been collected, Persian 
and Rhodian pottery and tiles are growing in favour, 
and many amateurs will be glad to know just the points 
that Mr. Blacker is inclined to tell him in this 
connection. 

Viewed as a whole, “Old Continental Pottery ”’ is 
a remarkable gathering together of useful information, 
surprising in a generation when specialisation is the 
note of life, but none the less laudable. In this book 
Mr. Blacker makes his statements clearly, if somewhat 
dully, but in his preface he is rococo in style, and does 
not hesitate in a quiet way to advertise himself, his 
previous successful works, his many admiring cor- 
respondents. Perhaps we envy him his naif method; 
in any case, we can well recommend his book to all 
interested collectors. 


THE FIVE TOWNS 


And yet it is rather a relief to turn from Mr. 
Blacker’s crowded pages to the more leisurely history 
which Mr. Josiah C. Wedgwood puts before us. 


With the aid of one or two well-known authorities 
whose works are familiar to us—such men as Mr. 
William Burton, Mr. Solon, and Professor Church— 
and helped by his family papers and, no doubt, per- 
sonal experience, he brings Simeon Shaw’s book on the 
Potteries down to the period of steam power and well- 
organised strikes. Mr. Wedgwood hopes that his 
study of the industrial history of North Staffordshire 
will appeal to those who find their desire in sociological 
aspects and to collectors of English pottery also. 
These last will, we think, be greatly assisted in’ their 
work of identification of the older examples of our fine 
earthenware by this book. Apart from the admirable 
clearness of the author’s work and the brilliancy and 
interest of the well-produced photographs of historic 
pieces, “ Staffordshire Pottery and its History ”’ is very 
agreeably written. Mr. Wedgwood does not neglect 
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the human note and the touch of humour so essential 
in writing of a subject of this nature. 
qualities which we must own are somewhat lacking in 
the many books of the “A BC’”’ and “Chats ”’ series, 
which inform the amateur, but are rather more suitable 
for hurried reference than for the mere joy of reading. 
Mr. Wedgwood’s work, on the other hand, entertains 
and stimulates. There is plenty of sound technical 
information, but there is something greater than that. 
It is to be found in the suggestion of continuity of 
labour and the long uninterrupted development of the 
craft of pottery, which the author’s own family shows 
so clearly. Such a work joins us with past generations ; 
the most hard-working of we who survive sink into our 
proper philosophical status as tiny links in the great 
chain of life, links which have served a little purpose 
for a little while and are gone. To those who are not 
especially interested in the great industry of North 
Staffordshire, Mr. Wedgwood’s book is one to read and 
enjoy—it has the charm of lively biography, with the 
added advantage of much sound information regarding 
the most engaging period of our national production of 
pottery. : E. M. 





Sport in Bengal 


Tigerland: Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport and 
Adventure in Bengal. By C. E. GOULDSBURY. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A BOOK entirely devoted to sport, even one of the 
most exciting of all sports, tiger shooting, is apt to 
cloy from the plenitude of its rich materials. It would 
be difficult to calculate how many tigers are accounted 
for in Mr. Gouldsbury’s new work, besides other 
animals, especially leopards and bears. These ferocious 
creatures may depopulate a village, or render life 
unbearable for its inhabitants. One case is mentioned 


of a savage leopard which was known to have killed | 


one hundred and fifty-four persons within a space of 
twenty-one months. Many shooting parties hunted it 
unsuccessfully ; it was eventually killed. The expedi- 
tions to kill tigers, described by the friend from whom 
Mr. Gouldsbury obtained his reminiscences, were 
almost invariably fortunate in bringing home their 
trophies and met with very few accidents, though they 
had their share of narrow escapes. 

Tiger shooting is certainly no child’s play, and the 
novice has to buy his experience at some risk to life 
and health. Long journeys into the jungles, elaborate 
preparations, strenuous days and sleepless nights, will 
not always command success, though they may deserve 


it. . Wild animals have an extraordinary power of , 


scenting human beings; they are sensitive to the 
slightest movement and sound in the forests, alert as 
possible, timid to a degree ; and no wonder, when they 
are fighting with some antagonist every hour for their 
lives. 
and savage instincts of the animals which frequent the 


Indian jungles can form no idea of the ferocity and | sought Mr. Beaman’s name in that amazing mine of 


| information, the “Literary Year Book,’’ and find it 


vindictive disposition of such animals as the tiger, 


These are | 






leopard, rhinoceros, buffalo, or bear, nor can they 
imagine what such brutes are capable of, when wounded 
and brought to bay. From his introductory chapter it 


' would appear that Mr. Gouldsbury would recommend 








Again, persons unacquainted with the habits . 





the pursuit of big game in India on foot, as the far 


_ safer method; but, “unfortunately the Indian jungles 


do not as a rule lend themselves to this form of sport, 
being generally too dense and high.” In the huge, and 
practically impenetrable jungles of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, where the animals are to be found, they can 
only be hunted by riding on elephants, either by 
beating in the ordinary way through the jungle,,or by 
going after them quietly on a pad elephant, a more 
certain though no less dangerous plan A good stud 
of trained elephants is an indispensable necessity, and 
even these cannot always be trusted to face, without 
flinching, a wounded and infuriated tiger. A know- 
ledgeable old shikari, to act as factotum to the hunt, 
should be obtained, and is worth anything; the pluck 
and loyalty of such men are often quite admirable. 
The author has also some valuable remarks on the 
kind of rifle to be used; he argues the question of the 
double-barrelled against the repeating or magazine 
rifle, and decides in favour of the latter, on the ground 
that ten or fourteen shots may be required, when two 
fail to stop an attacking animal. 

Mr. Gouldsbury briefly states the principal dangers 
of tiger shooting, and among them must be reckoned 
the individual temperaments of the elephants employed. 
They cannot, as stated, always be depended upon in 
a crisis, and are liable sometimes actually to go mad. 
His stories are full of the dangers from the herds of 
wild elephants that roam the forests, and of the 
surprises that constantly overtake the most experienced 
and ardent sportsmen. Some humane people may 
object to the procedure which involves the tying up of 
old cows, or bullocks, or goats for tigers to kill; it is 
not easy to see what substitutes could be provided; 
the sacrifice of one life may save many. This book 
shows the author’s acquaintance with native ways and 
thought. Their apathy and inertia are proverbial, but 
they can be indifferent to danger, and as handy as 
occasion requires. Their beliefs are often strange to 
Europeans. To deceive a tiger a native will, when 
speaking of one near at hand, “ invariably allude to it 
as a jackal—because, being the smallest and most 
insignificant beast in the forest, they argue that no 
self-respecting tiger, however prone to take offence, 
could possibly make any mistake!” This book may 
be recommended to all who care for stories of big 
game shooting told vividly by an expert. 





Tramp Travel 
Travels Without Baedeker. By ARDERN BEAMAN. 
(John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
THIS is apparently a first work, judging by what 
evidences lie before us. That is to say, we have 
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not. And we notice that in his preface the author re- 
marks that he has ventured to “ perpetrate this book,’’ 
a phrase which is seldom applied by the hardened being 
whose career is dotted by even one set of pages in their 
covers. Always provided that our supposition is cor- 
rect, we trust that, although this is a first book, it 
will not be the last from the author under review. Mr. 
Beaman has a joyous spirit, which, far more important 
yet, he has contrived to place joyously on paper. It 
is true that, however much his readers may delight in 
his narration of his experiences, there are not many 
who would care to participate actively in these. In our 
author’s words :— 


Trains and cabins form the greatest feature of 
travelling, and it is in them that the veneer of civilisa- 
tion is sometimes worn so thin that those who have 
the eye to see may get wonderful and startling 
glimpses of the primal man beneath. 


But the author’s travels were not all effected in 
cabins. The description of his voyage to Jaffa, when 
he made one of the crowd of mean whites, Levantines, 
Turks, Arabs, Jews, and the rest of the cosmopolitan 
dregs that infested the steerage of an ancient and reek- 
ing steamer, possesses a sufficient flavour of adventure 
and discomfort to satisfy the palate of the most greedy 
reader. The author, indeed, appears to have hardened 
his heart to a wildly picturesque method of travel, 
which contained all the disadvantages subject to 
romantic squalor. He left Bombay, as he confesses, 
with no more than forty-one pounds sterling in his 
pocket. Thence he travelled westwards by very easy 
stages. He stayed at fifth-rate Oriental hotels, and 
made an intimate acquaintance with numerous Egyptian 
and other touts and guides. Each of these latter, 
however extortionate may have been his character and 
charges (the charges, of course, only by comparison, 
since Mr. Beaman was a steerage passenger), appears 
to have been warmly welcomed by the author, who 
tested him, dissected him, and took unholy joy in 
analysing his temperament. Here, for instance, is a 
scene of his parting with one, Abraham, who had been 
of remarkably little use in Alexandria :— 


I offered him a franc with a gracious and final air. 
He feigned innocent surprise, and wanted to know 
what it was for. And so the farce was solemnly 
played out up to five francs. When he realised that 
this indeed was the limit—rien ne va plus—the dis- 
content vanished from his face. He wished me a 
jolly voyage, and declared he would certainly come 
and meet me on the way back. 


When one considers the number of weeks over which 
the forty-one pounds, already referred to, lasted, and 
the amount of ground which it enabled the traveller to 
cover, one cannot fail to be filled with a sense of envy 
and awe. One had imagined until the last few pages 
of the book that this romance of privation had been one 
of necessity, but it appears that this was not so, for in 
Buda-Pesth the attractions of that very gay town appear 
to have put an abrupt end to his ascetisism, and cables 





and bankers enabled him to finish his journey to 
England in a very different manner from that in which 
he began it. But we are glad that he began his voyage 
as a steerage passenger on small foul steamers, for the 


sake of the incidents which he has so humorously 
described. 





Parker and Charles Wells 


Joseph and his Brethren. 
(John Lane. 2s. net.) 


By Louis N. PARKER. 


THIS is the text of the play now being produced at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, which, on its production, was 
noticed in these columns. We should not have thought 
that there was, in a day when too many books are 
produced, much necessity for its appearance in book 
form. As a pageant it depended essentially on its 
production, the words being but an excuse for the 
scenery. Moreover, the particular circumstances that 
occasioned the production themselves seem to argue 
against a book-form for the play. Charles Wells’ play 
of the same title was clearly the starting point for that 
production; and whatever may be said for the acting 
powers of that play, none will deny its great verbal 
beauty—even though that beauty be spasmodic and 
derivative. With all its faults, it is yet literature; 
and, furthermore, it is obtainable in a cheap form in 
the edition printed by the Oxford University Press, 
with Swinburne’s introdyction and Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
note. There are passages in that of splendid beauty ; 
whereas in Mr. Parker’s version the best passages are 
literal excerpts from the Bible—even sometimes. repro- 
duced at the risk of terrible anachronism, as when at 
the end Jacob and Joseph maintain a duologue peril- 
ously reminiscent of David’s Psalms. And Charles 
Wells would never have been guilty of the type of 
humour that Mr. Parker occasionally breaks into, as 
when Enenkhet goes out to let Joseph’s love in, with 
the words: “ And, then, I was young once, and I know 
how I should have felt, had I been locked from the 
girl I loved. Well, we’re married, and there are four- 
teen children. . . .”’! The stage tricks, such as are 
well exemplified in this same scene, though covered 
up in a theatre, seem rather crude in a book. As for 
the rest, Mr. Parker, especially in the early parts of the 
play, has derived his work very carefully from Charles 
Wells. The chief characters, those that maintain the 
action, such as Judah, Simeon, Joseph, and Zuleikah, 
are taken directly from the earlier play, with the result 
that this later version has to run on the same lines, even 
when, towards the end, the actual invention of scene 
differs. And the root idea, of course, is the same. 





Mr. J. S. Horlick, who is one of Mr. Raymond 
Roze’s enthusiastic supporters for his forthcoming 
season at Covent Garden, has lent the ballroom of his 
house in Carlton Terrace for the preliminary rehearsals 
of “ Joan of Arc.” 
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Fiction 


By E. F. BENSON. 
6s.) 


Thorley Weir. 
and Co. 


(Smith, Elder 


HERE is never any question about the interest of 
Mr. E. F. Benson’s stories; they invariably 
claim, if possible, an uninterrupted attention. 
They have, however, generally one improbable 
character, or one who behaves rather improbably 
in certain situations. Here we have Craddock, 
a cool, calculating man who makes a fine income 
by employing his artistic sense and knowledge in 
shady ways—principally by obtaining from promising 
young authors and painters an “option” on their work 
for three years ahead, posing, meanwhile, as a generous 
patron by giving them cheques which seem handsome to 
the inexperienced youths, but which are trivial compared 
with what they might have earned had their subsequent 
plays and pictures been in the open market. Craddock 
is very cleverly drawn; but, for such a capable man of 
the world, he collapses quite too easily when cornered 
and detected in some underhand dealings. However, 
the story is undoubtedly interesting, and worthy of all 
the praise which it will surely obtain. The plot, it will 
be seen, is original, and the river scenes, in which the 
love affair of the young artist is set, are in Mr. Benson’s 
best vein. Several of the characters touch, almost over- 
step, the line of comedy, and come perilously near the 
realm of farce, but are saved just in time. The relations 
of the artist and his charming mother are excellently 
shown, and form one of the most pleasing features of a 
capital novel. 





Bendish: A Study in Prodigality. 
HEWLETT. (Macmillan and Co. 


By MAURICE 
6s.) 


THERE would appear to be three ways of approaching 
the story before us: as an account of the times and 
happenings of the last century, as a novel pure and 
simple, or as the latter portion of the title directs—a 
study in prodigality. And in this instance it must be 
admitted that the author knows best, for although it is 
not difficult to rend the veil which hides such real 
personalities as Byron or Shelley, or the Duke of 
Wellington, the book cannot in any way be considered 
in the nature of an historical novel. The Reform Bill 
was a fact, the meeting of Byron and Shelley in Italy 
was a fact, but interwoven with these are so many 
fictitious happenings that this idea will not hold water 
for an instant. An ordinary novel it certainly is not, 
if by that term is understood a very large portion 
devoted to love interest. But as an account of a man 
who wasted everything and sacrificed everybody just as 
his whim or fancy directed, the story is very fine. 
Heartless, brave, concerned very deeply with the 
moment’s interest, the man is brought vividly before 
the reader. “Bendish,’’ writes Mr. Hewlett, “ never 
really happy unless he was trying to be something 








which he was not, or to get something which somebody 
else had, was a very chameleon for lapping up atmos- 
phere. . . . He was one of those men with a capacity 
inferior to his understanding. . . . He was eager for 
sympathy and yet for ever making it impossible.’’ He 
responded “immediately to opinion” and was “a good 
poet if you believe him to be one—or a good anything 
else.” Women adored him and men paid him court, 
some on account of his worldly position, others for his 
poetic gifts. 

Mr. Hewlett has so perfectly worked out his hero’s 
personality that all the other characters in the story 
are, as Bendish would have wished them to be, quite 
subservient to his important self. Mrs. Lancelot—now 
Mrs. Poore—appears again, and the chapter headed 
“The Wedded Lovers ’”’ is in Mr. Hewlett’s best style, 
were the “heroine” a little more worthy of the author’s 
attention. The duel between Bendish and Poore 
strikes one as a rather comic affair: the outraged 
husband seeking to avenge what he now deems an 
insult to his wife, but what he successfully offered to 
the same fair lady when she was wife to another man! 





The Rescue of Martha. By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 


MR. Moore’s latest book opens very interestingly with 
a Lieutenant in the Navy (retired), bringing his son to 
London to see the sights, Fleet Street and London 
Bridge being the venue of the opening chapters. The 
time is that of Goldsmith, Johnson, and Boswell. The 
author writes knowingly and lovingly of the place, 
period, and personages. 

Martha, the principal figure, daughter of a stay- 
maker in Holywell Street, is being abducted, or at all 
events convoyed by an elderly lady in a wherry, but 
is rescued on the entreaty of Jim Hackman (son of the 
Lieutenant), who, with his father, is on the way down 
the river; she is restored to her home. 

Martha has only one ambition in life: to become a 
singer, and after a second abduction she is taken under 
the protection of my Lord Sandwich, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, a patron of music and of embryo 
musicians, if young and beautiful. 

Jim joins the Army and becomes an Ensign, and 
Martha progresses rapidly with her singing, and her 
gratitude to her benefactor my Lord Sandwich, who 
places her at the head of his establishment, ousting his 
wife. | Ensign Hackman has been told by the girl’s 
father that she is dead, and therefore worships the 
ideal. When, years later, he by accidental novelistic 
circumstances meets her as recognised head of Lord 
Sandwich’s establishment, transformed from a stay- 
maker’s daughter and an apprentice to a mantua maker 
into a creature of surpassing loveliness, possessing a 
beautiful trained voice, and singing “Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair,” he is naturally obsessed with an idea 
to rescue Martha for the second time. 

The high ideals of Jim Hackman drop very quickly 
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into crude realities; when opportunities offer he is an 
ultra-sentimentalist of a sentimental age. One could 
not imagine the heroine—or rather the central figure 
of the story—giving up a life of splendour to become 
the wife of Jim Hackman. The life she spent, con- 
sidering her birth and education, was by no means 
rebelled against—music first and morals afterward 
seem to have been a motto quite acceptable to her. 

As a picture of the times the book is clever, although 
some writers with a similar subject would have given us 
a lover of quite a different temperament. Our hero 
in the book does not live up to the gallant gentleman 
who figures on the cover. 





The Eye of Istar. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. (John 
Long. 7d. net.) 

A Cabinet Secret. By Guy BOOTHBY. 
7d. net.) 

By Right of Purchase. By HAROLD BINDLOSS. (John 
Long. 7d. net.) 

The Duplicate Death. By A. C. Fox DAviEs. (John 
Long. Is. net.) 


(John Long. 


IN these four cheap editions of well-known stories there 
is provided at a reasonable price a variety of reading 
matter to suit book lovers. Forgery, adventure, and 
mystery either at home or abroad are some of the things 
that go to make the present books exciting, and we 
understand that Messrs. John Long have quite thirty 
more of the 7d. edition by different authors to follow 
these already issued. 





The Theatre 


“The Pearl Girl” at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre 


OU remember Mr. Ruby in “ Lothair’?? No. He 

said that “Pearls are like girls; they require 

quite as much attention.’’ But “The Pearl Girl” 

will do much more than require it, she will receive an 
immense amount of consideration. 

The vogue for English musical comedy, which we 
own we thought dead, has renewed its youth like the 
eagle and is kindling its undazzled eyes at the full 
limelight beam, as Milton might have said. Anyway, 
the general verdict on Mr. Robert Courtneidge’s new 
production is that it is the most successful and amusing 
one of the season. It is far more engaging than 
“Princess Caprice’’; it is better staged, brighter, and 
gayer, more delicate in tone, as it were, than anything 
of the sort since “The Arcadians.’? For a musical 
comedy, the idea has some slight touch of verisimili- 
tude, and the plot is surprisingly clear, simple, and 
good. 

Mme. Alvarez, of Argentina, Miss Marjorie Max- 
well, possesses the second best and most beautiful 





pearls in the world. She hears on her arrival in 
Europe that she is going to be robbed, so comes to the 
Palmyra Pearl Company to have them copied, so that 
she may have the imitations stolen, if need be, and 
save her Pellegrina. The shop contains delightful 
people. There is Miranda Peploe, the secretary, Miss 
Iris Hoey, who looks more bewitching and spirited 
and sings and dances better than ever in that 
character. There is Mr. Jecks, the all too enterprising 
manager, made curious beyond belief by Mr. Lauri de 
Frece. There is the odd man, Byles, who happens 
to be Mr. Alfred Lester at his best. There are dozens 
of delightful ladies and gentlemen who know how to 
sing and dance and wear their beautiful dresses and 
look, oh! so charming and yet keep in the picture. 
And to this shop come many others, of course. The 
Duke of Trent, played by Mr. Harry Welchman, is 
thinking of selling some land to the pearl company— 
all these many and other gifted people you will enjoy 


. seeing. 


Mme. Alvarez, who has fallen in love with the chief 
officer en route for Europe, abandons her idea of 
having pearls made, and decides to hide herself for 
a few weeks abroad. This is a heavy blow to the 
Palmyra people, who were going to make a great 
advertisement—the advantage of that sort of thing is 
fully set before us all through the play—out of the 
fact that their pearls were mistaken for the real ones 
while Madame was in London. As this opportunity 
seems lost to them, Miranda undertakes to impersonate 
the Argentine multi-millionairess, and is grotesquely 
supported by Jecks. The mother of the duke has de- 
cided that that handsome and well-voiced gentleman 
shall marry the rich Mme. Alvarez, and thus the plot 
develops. Of course, eventually the excellent duke 
loves the secretary for herself alone, and the confession 
that she is not of the Argentine does not matter. Such 
charming things happen in musical comedy, and here 
one welcomes them to the gay music of Dr. Hugo 
Felix and the lilting airs of Mr. Howard Talbot. 
There are many scenes and much fun and twenty lively 
songs and choruses which we have left out. All that 
matters is that a joyous ensemble has been obtained, 
and that the members of the company play into one 
another’s hands with excellent effect. 

Captain Basil Hood has been able to give his book 
and lyrics that touch of distinction that so many 
writers of musical comedy appear to lack, but which 
is so valuable to a light, bright, slight play of this 
sort. The staging is, of course, as pretty as can be; 
by giving thought to it, every producer can attain 
that, but the matter in which Mr. Courtneidge has 
shown most acumen is in the choice of his company. 
All are perfect in their way. The comedians, Mr. 
Lester and Mr. de Frece, on whom devolves, we 
imagine, the duty of supplying most of the fun, are 
more than equal to the task. Miss Iris Hoey is clever 
and irresistible. Miss Cicely Courtneidge dances and 
sings with skill, but she does not dress her character 
of sister to the duke very becomingly. Miss Sadréne 
Storri gives us some ravishing dances. Miss Ada 
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Blanche makes the very best of a highly unoriginal 
part. The newer comers are an immense success. Mr. 
Jack Hulbert, as the young land-agent of the duke, 
has one of the best parts in the play, and takes full 
advantage of it. Mr. H. V. Tollemache, whom we 
remember in “ The Arcadians,” is here seen as Mr. 
Pringle, the society journalist, a character sketch of 
marked cleverness. He possesses an originality of 
manner and a command of the stage which make him of 
great value in a play of this kind. The various directors 
of the pearl company were admirably individualised by 
Mr. Stanmore, Mr. Tovey, and Mr. Sebastian Smith. 
But all were excellent, and the men, after the first scene, 
were dressed like real persons—a piece of originality 
which does Mr. Courtneidge’s management the greatest 
credit. We advise those thousands of visitors and 
diners in London who desire that their theatrical fare 
shall be light and digestive to amuse themselves with 
“The Pearl Girl,” for she entertained us exceedingly, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that we had the bad 
preparation of waiting about before getting im. Mr. 
Courtneidge, unlike his confréres, always neglects to 
send us a seat for the first night. That is stupid; but 
Captain Basil Hood’s latest piece is very jolly and 
pretty, and no one asks more. 


“This Way, Madame” at the Queen’s 
Theatre 


WOMEN, not necessarily the intellectuals, are said to 
be the principal playgoers at present—just as they are 
supposed to lead in every other direction. This is 
fortunate for Mr. Sydney Blow and Mr. Douglas 
Hoare in regard to their adaptation of M. Maurice 
Hennequin’s and M. Georges Mitchell’s “Aimé des 
Femmes,’’ as it is a play of obvious intrigue and 
beautiful dresses, such as women have always loved. 

Mannequins and flirtations, the ingenious farcical 
situations of French playwrights, and a group of im- 
possible people who shrink from no phrase or situation 
which will raise a laugh go to make up the entertain- 
ment very aptly called “ This Way, Madame.”’ 

Mr. Maurice Farkoa is a gifted dressmaker and a 
creator of fortunes for those firms who employ him. 
Not only are the gowns of Armand Desroches beloved 
by all those who matter in the world of fashion, but 
he himself is the victim of a thousand tender affections. 
Whether it is because he designs effective dresses, or 
because he fits them so neatly, to the well-thought-out 
music of his band, or because the dressmaker is Mr. 
Farkoa, we cannot tell; but for some reason or another 


all the women worship him, and he, poor fellow— 1 


wearied of well-doing—has to devote his Wednesdays 
to entertaining the host of customers, one at a time, at 
his seven-doored flat. This is all done for the good 
of the firm. He would like to love, but he could only 
be attracted by a woman who did not care for him. 
This lady soon appears in the person of Miss Mabel 
Sealby as a typist to the firm whose fortune Desroches 





is making. She is charming, and she dislikes the 
dressmaker; she bears the luscious names of Marie 
Ange, and throughout the play she is never called by 
less than these two names. She is rude to Desroches, 
and conquers him utterly. He sings a delightful little 
song to her in the second act, by kind permission of 
the directors of the Alhambra, an important point, no 
doubt, “ Je sais que vous étes jolie,’’ while he arranges 
a dress on her pretty figure. This wins her kindness, 
of course; but there are immense complications with 
the wives of MM. Bonnipard, Faribol et Cie, which 
have to be surmounted with dexterity and many door- 
ways in the third act. At last happiness comes to 
Armand and Marie, and the laughter and applause 
of a delighted audience dies away. 

The fun is certainly furious and just a little fast, and 
every chance of creating laughter is very fully employed. 
Of this we may be assured, as Mr. James Welch, who 
is himself not altogether unknown in rapid farce-- 
although we like him better in the part he played in 
“The Wild Duck” in the year dot—has undertaken the 
production of “ This Way, Madame,” and carried out his 
work with extraordinary skill and success. Lovers of 
laughter will Jaugh at the love-making in “This Way, 
Madame” ; lovers of love will love the laughter. 


“STUFFING” 

is one of those clever little plays of what used to be 
called “low life” that the lady who uses the name of 
George Paston writes so sympathetically and cleverly. 
Mr. Henry J. Ford as a cabman who has forgotten that 
it is his wife’s birthday and who, when he is reminded, 
buys a duck because he likes that bird, and Miss 
Rundell as his wife who makes herself rather unpleasant 
and him angry, are both excellent. But it is the sly 
visitor and poorer relation, Mrs. Lindus, played by Miss 
Adie Boyne and her well observed little son Johnny, 
Master Rex O’Malley, who give vivacity and truth to 
the sketch. It is well worth arriving at the beautifully 
and severely decorated Queen’s Theatre at 8.30 in time 
to see how George Paston makes an interesting little 
play out of the question of stuffing or no stuffing for a 
duck. ’ 


“Never Say Die” at the Apollo 
Theatre 


The Hawtrey audience is a special branch of theatre- 
goer. It is always loyal to Mr. Charles Hawtrey what- 
ever play he produces, but it is absolutely enthusiastic 
when he does that which really amuses it. We have 
long been members of the Hawtrey cult, and we know 
how difficult it is to give us just the thing that we have 
loved for a thousand nights in a new form. We con- 
gratulate the management on having found precisely 
what its public most appreciates in Mr. W. H. Post’s 
new play. 

As Dionysius Woodbury, an American of immense 
wealth in London, Mr. Hawtrey is told that he has 
only a few weeks to live by those important physicians, 
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Virgil Galesby, one of Mr. Holman Clark’s most 
amusing old men, and Sir John Fraser, Mr. John Clulow. 
He desires to endow a penniless friend, Hector Walters, 
Mr. Louis Goodrich, who is about to marry Violet 
Stevenson, Miss Doris Lytton, who, in her turn, has 
the advantage of being the daughter of the Hon. Mrs. 
Stevenson, the benefit being in the fact that Mrs. 
Stevenson is played by Miss Winifred Emery with great 
skill and charm. But, strictly speaking, all the 
characters except the admirable valet, Griggs, Mr. Vane- 
Tempest, and the interpolated and highly amusing 
American boy, Buster, Reginald Sheffield, are merely 
“feeders’’ for Mr. Hawtrey, who appears to revel in his 
part and does not hesitate to take advantage of every 
possible and impossible opportunity of creating laughter. 

The first act with its reiterated jokes on the subject of 
death and the hereafter shows us the somewhat indirect 
means that Dionysius Woodbury follows, so that he 
may benefit his friend—indirect from the human point of 
view, very straightforward and plain to the maker of 
plays. He is to die in a few weeks. The Stevensons 
have just lost their fortune in the failure of a bank. 
He likes Hector, and has, we think, a more tender 
feeling for Violet He will marry her. She will go to 
Russia with her mother. Hector is to spend a year in 
Italy learning to paint. Dionysius Woodbury will die 
—leaving a rich widow for the coming artist. Could 
a man do more for his friend? Need he, save for the 
purposes of the play, do so much? 

A year after, in the second act, we find the hero 
uncommonly fit—he has not been able to “make good” 
in the way the doctors had anticipated. From the 
moment he married Violet, althoug!: liundreds of miles 
apart, he recovered and is now quite well, and would be 
equally happy except that he feels he ought to be dead. 
Soon with the aid of Mr. Clark’s queer old doctor, a 
divorce is arranged, and everybody helps the affair 
forward except the Stevensons, who return and delight 
Woodbury, and make the divorce unnecessary. In the 
meantime there has been heaps of fun—which you will 
go and see. But we are officially told the libraries have 
bought £10,000 worth of the best seats so, we suppose, 
you will have to do your booking in Bond Street or 
somewhere of that sort. But by any means get into the 
Apollo, for Mr. Hawtrey makes it laughter, laughter all 
the way—often it is sly, subtle humour of his own, often 
the more obvious arrangements of Mr. Post. For the 
author is a very determined humorist; the most ready 
joke, as well as the most far-fetched and dear bought 
scrap of fun is welcome to him. And the result of Mr. 
Hawtrey’s production, Mr. Hawtrey’s acting, and Mr. 
Post’s play is a marvellous piece of merriment. 

Miss Emery and Mr. Clark and Mr. Hawtrey share 
the honours of acting with Mr. Vane-Tempest, whom we 
often think best of all. Master Sheffield’s Buster and 
Miss Marie George’s La Cigale seem a little out of the 
Picture, but in a play which is not intended, we appre- 
hend, to do more than make us laugh, criticism is not 
needed, especially when we consider how completely 
“Never Say Die” fulfils its mirthful purpose. 








Exotics at the Ambassadors 


THIS beautiful little theatre offers a very interest- 
ing programme to those among playgoers who are just 
the least bit tired of the beaten track, just a trifle 
disinclined to spectacle at its zenith or the would-be 
witticism and rather recondite satire of an Irish maker 
of masterpieces—the antique meaning of which word he 
has been good enough to explain to us. 

Madame Lydia Yavorska gives us Guy de Mau- 
passant and Roberto Bracco and presents their works 
with a curious exotic charm that is all her own. 

For our part, M. Oscar Méteuier’s dramatisation of 
“Mademoiselle Fifi’? provides a medium in which our 
imagination may range at will. Of course, this one act 
play does not give us the delicacy and distinction of 
the original. We should be foolish to expect it. Has it 
not been wisely said that “ Translation is always a trea- 
son, and as a Ming author observes, can at its best be 
only the reverse side of a brocade—all the threads may 
be there, but not the subtlety of colour or design.’? We 
grant all that and still we welcome “Mademoiselle 
Fifi,’? more especially the young lieutenant with that 
nickname who is made so real and attractive for us by 
Mr. Robert Farquharson, and Rachel, who lives again 
in the wild passion of hate that Madame Lydia 
Yavorska shows us with such bitter sincerity. In short, 
the whole of the long cast is excellent, but Mr. Far- 
quharson has the most difficult and most completely 
successful task. His make-up and his manner alone are 
victories more noticeable as he fails in these particulars 
when he makes greater efforts in the three-act comedy 
“T Love You,”’ which follows. 

With our usual generous optimism, we are prepared 
to suppose that M. Roberto Bracco’s original work is 
full of wit and charm. Somehow these characteristics 
fail us in Mr. James Parker’s adaptation. One sees 
that it contains some clever character sketches but there 
is disappointment in all from Sandra, Marchesa di 
Fontanarosa, Madame Yavorska, right through the 
group of her widely differentiated admirers even down 
to her cleverly played husband, the American, Van 
Doorman, of Mr. W. B. Davis. 

Still, if one is a little disappointed one is entertained 
and delighted to find that Madame Yavorska gives us 
sensations that we can experience at no other theatre 
than the Ambassadors under her rule. 


The Palace 


THE great attraction here, although admirably sup- 
ported by such excellent entertainments as_ those 
provided by “The Grotesques’’ and the charming 
American singer, Miss Grace La Rue, is, of course, the 
delicious Parisienne, Mlle. Gaby Deslys. This wonder- 
fully vivacious lady has added to her witchery in every 
way since she was last in town. Her dancing is far 
more artistic and gay, her voice has gained in richness 
and strength, and her costumes in numbers and beauty 
and daring. 
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For the present appearance, Mr. Dion Clayton 
Calthrop has written a little comedy which he calls, for 
no especial reason, “A La Carte ’’—in two cafés and 
a street. Mr. Herman Finck has composed and 
arranged the extremely lively and clever music. The 
piece is not a brilliant example of the author’s wit 
and skill, but it serves very well to introduce us to 
Ninon, a charming woman, Mlle. Gaby Deslys; to 
Carolus, an artist, Mr. Harry Pilcer; and to Mr. Lewis 
Sydney in a by no means amusing part. But, of 
course, the whole charm of the thing is in the dancing 
and dash, the singing, and the person of Mlle. Gaby. 
With the aid of that very able dancer, Mr. Pilcer, she 
performs some remarkable gymnastic as well as cory- 
bantic displays. Some are a little risky, perhaps, but 
with her clever companion the lady makes them fresh 
and delightful, and nothing else matters just at the 
moment of her being on the stage. 

In a more cleverly conceived comedy, no doubt the 
characters played by such amusing actors as Mr. Lewis 
Sydney or such clever singers as Miss Florence Lloyd 
would have impressed us with their fun. But as “A La 
Carte’’ stands, it is always Gaby Deslys and it is 
always delightful. The Palace management scores 
one more of its enormous and well-deserved successes. 

EGAN MEw. 








The Word and the Idea 


ATTHEW ARNOLD, in one of his poems, 
compares the souls of men to islands, scattered 
in the main. At their invisible bases they are 
united into one vast continent, and in rare moments 
they become conscious of that deep-seated unity; but 
for the most part they are only sensible of the distance 
which divides them from one another, by reason of the 
divine ordinance, which— 


. . . . bade between their shores to be 
The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 


The poem is entitled “Isolation,’’ and it is to this title 
that we desire to call attention. The word isolation is 
another form of insulation. Insula is derived from in 
and salum, “the sea,’’ and salum originally meant “the 
salt.’’ From this it may be seen that Matthew Arnold’s 
poem is simply an expansion of the image involved in 
the word isolation, and that the whole poem is already 
latent in the word which the poet has chosen for his 
title. 

We have taken this example to illustrate an aspect 
of the science of philology which is too often over- 
looked. Philology reveals to us not only the source of 
words, but also the source of notions themselves. It 
searches out, in the first place, the particular relations 
of sounds, but in doing so it often lays bare the 
universal relations of ideas; for language has not grown 
up at random; in all the sinuosities and divarications of 
its growth it has followed a pre-established framework 
—the framework of reality. Hence, when we are trac- 





ing the origins of words, we are also tracing the 
anatomy of thought along which language has de- 
veloped. It is this aspect of philology which renders 
its study of interest not only to its own specialists, but 
to all who have any leaning towards speculative 
thought. This fact needs to be forcibly stated, because 
we have recently been told, by persons of no small 
learning and authority, that the ordinary speaker or 
writer has no call to trouble about the origins of the 
words he uses, and that he had best leave such matters 
to the expert philologist. 

Rudyard Kipling, in his story entitled “Naboth,”’ 
tells how, in a weak moment, he granted permission to 
a starving Indian beggar to establish a sweetmeat-pitch, 
with a small sum of money he had given him, against 
a thick shrubbery which formed the boundary of his 
garden. The sweetmeat-seller prospered exceedingly 
in his business, and day by day encroached upon the 
garden of his benefactor, until he had built a hut and 
penned off a large portion of ground surrounded by a 
strong mud wall. This, as Mr. Kipling says, is an 
allegory of Empire, for, “remember, there was only 
Naboth, his basket, the sunshine, and the grey dust 
when the sap of my Empire first began.’? ‘The same 
sequence of events, enacted on a larger scale, resulted 
in one of the severest political storms which ever shook 
the Roman Republic, when the two brothers Gracchus 
attempted in turn to recover, for public use, the public 
land which, by process of gradual encroachment, had 
been absorbed by a number of wealthy proprietors— 
“possessores,’’ as they were called. Indeed, Mr. Kip- 
ling’s tale is but a fable of what has happened and is 
happening daily in every community, and is a sarcastic 
comment on the origin of many forms of legal pos- 
session. The word fossession itself, however, tells the 
same story in yet shorter form, for possession is but 
porro-sesston—t.e., sitting down further on. 


Sometimes it is the immutable connections of things 
which we discern with pleasure in tracing the origin of 
words. For example, in the connection between agua 
(water) and aeguus (even) we recognise the inalienable 
property of water, the tendency to seek its own level. 
Again, the word dlight, originally “be-light,”’ reveals 
an early recognition of the fact, only recently estab- 
lished on a scientific basis, that electrical conditions 
stimulate the activity of the micro-organisms of decay. 


Sometimes it is the changes which have taken place in 
the connections of things which we discover with sur- 
prise; for just as zoology can throw light upon geology 
by showing the former unity of lands now separate, 
so philology can throw light upon history by showing 
the former identity of notions now distinct. Thus, the 
Latin word for “marriage”? is matrimonium, which 
means properly, “motherhood.’’ To marry a woman 
was in Roman phrase, “to lead her into motherhood,”’ 
ducere in matrimonium. That the Romans should have 
used the same word for motherhood and marriage 
clearly indicates that they were ignorant of two of the 
evils which affect modern society—motherhood without 
marriage, and marriage without motherhood. 
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We have said that philology, in tracing the roots of 
words, also traces the roots of ideas. Hence, it is a 
great aid to clearness of thought; for an idea which is 
attached to its root cannot stir; severed from its root, 
it wanders abroad and its signifying word wavers in 
meaning ; this wavering irritates the mind as a flickering 
light irritates the eye, and the attempt to fix again the 
meaning of such words is a favourite exercise of philo- 
sophers and men of letters. Often, however, the 
shortest, if not the only, way of achieving this end is to 
follow the guide-post of philology and to attach them 
again to the root from which they sprang. 

For example, much time has been spent in debating 
the meaning of the word classic. What is a classic? 
Why are not modern authors classics? Why does the 
idea of classic commonly involve some notion of diffi- 
culty and dullness? Such are the questions which rise 
in the mind when we hear this word used. The simplest 
answer is that a “classical’’ author is one whose works 


are proper to be studied in class; from this notion all . 


the other attributes of classic will seem to spring. 
“Language,’’ say the philologists of the new school, 
who are bent on reforming our spelling, “can, like any- 
thing else, a horse or a watch, be considered from two 
points of view—as an object of theoretical study, or as 
a tool of practical utility; you do not think about the 
anatomy of your horse whenever you get on his back to 
make a journey, or of the mechanism of your watch 
whenever you look at the time; in like manner, you do 
not need to think about the origins of words whenever 
you are using them as a means of communication.’”’ To 
this, we reply : “If you ride your horse without thinking 
of his anatomy you will probably end by breaking his 
back; if you wind your watch without reflecting on its 
mechanism you will probably end by breaking its main- 
spring; so, if you use words without thought of their 
origin, you may in course of time, with the help of 
many more of the same creed, succeed in adding one or 
two more to the stock of damaged and useless words 
with which our language is already encumbered.” 
JOHN RIVERs. 








The Curé 


E lives in a quaint little village which nestles amid 

the vineyards many kilometres from any large 
town. It has been the scene of his labours, his joys 
and sorrows, since he left the seminary in the great 
city fifty years ago. There are no happenings here. 
Two or three times a day, and once during the night, 
the Paris express thunders through the outskirts. 
Occasionally an automobile dashes into the village, 
demands petrol, and is off again; beyond these there 
is no evidence of the progressive rush of civilisation. 
It is true, there is a telephone in the Mairie, but it has 
never been popular, possibly because it is defective— 
and the typewriters can be counted on one’s fingers 
—in Lord Dundreary’s fashion. The unpretentious 
houses cluster round the somewhat dilapidated church. 








The Town Hall is a whit more imposing than its 
fellows, but has nothing particular to recommend it. 
But where architects and others have been unkind, 
Nature has very fully made amends. You will go far 
to find more charming scenery. The country is en- 
riched by the beauty of the vines and there is a wealth 
of foliage and flower which bears witness to the ex- 
treme prodigality of Nature. 


The inhabitants of the village are for the most part 
vignerons, working for the chatelain, sturdy and lithe 
of limb, tanned by constant exposure to the sun, 
muscular yet graceful. Aristocracy and education are 
represented by. the seigneur and his lady who live in 
the Chateau on the hill, the curé, doctor, notaire and 
the maire, besides certain officials who keep up much 
civic dignity on a minimum wage. The curé is getting 
old and worn like his threadbare soutane, which has 
also seen many years’ hard service. He has his foibles 
and fancies and a marked predilection for snuff. He 
does not despise a game of cards, and on winter even- 
ings the doctor, the notaire and himself adjourn to the 
marchand de vin and play écarté, a game which is 
much affected there. Occasionally there is a dinner at 
the Chateau, when the curé is regaled with a quite 
recherché meal and such Parisian news as befits the 
son of an ecclesiastic. But he is happier over his own 
frugal meal, which is laid for him in the book-room 
of the tiny Presbytery. The book-room is indeed the 
only pretentious thing about the house. The collec- 
tion is not entirely theological, although the Fathers 
of the Church occupy the place of honour. We even 
suspect the curé of a weakness for Dumas in prefer- 
ence, let us say, to Bellarmine. At any rate, there is a 
long row of Dumas’ works on the lowest shelf, which 
is the most easily accessible and the most often re- 
sorted to. Frankly, the subject of this essay is nothing 
of a theologian, nor a great Latinist, nor a master of 
the nuances of his own delightful language. And one 
can believe that these accomplishments are unnecessary 
in a parish whose congregation is mostly vignerons. 
The difficulties that beset his flock are not of the in- 
tellectual order. There has never been a suspicion of 
Modernism, or anything heterodox, but they are none 
the less real on this account. Births and deaths, love 
affairs, marriages, damages to vines, petty bickerings, 
illness—in brief, the hundred and one odd things that 
make life bright or drab—to these must the curé give 
his serious attention. So it comes about that a white- 
haired priest in a shabby soutane lives in a little world 
of his own, and knows next to nothing of the current 
events in the big world outside. Here is presented a 
faithful picture of the simple life, than which there is 
no better, and the sustained and complicated efforts of 
ultra-modern people to lead it are well-nigh pathetic. 
For this reason, that they have lost inner consciousness 
of the few things that really count, and fastened upon 
the externals. But simplicity cannot be acquired by 
letting one’s hair run wild and perpetually dressing in 
green. 


Yet, quiet though this little village is, it is not a 
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haven for the idle. Progress is represented by the 
blossoming of the vines, the maturing of the luxurious 
fruit, ceaseless activity by the vignerons as they gather 
the grapes and prepare them for the wine-press. If 
small knowledge of the trend of public opinion is 
ignorance, then these people are the most ignorant in 
the world. They are unacquainted with Nietzsche; we 
dare swear Eugenics have never troubled their heads; 
while Bernard Shaw is unknown to them, and for 
Post-Impressionism they do not care one jot. Yet, in 
spite of these suffocating drawbacks, they are_a literally 
happy people, and would look askance at any develop- 
ment on more modern lines. 


Once a year the village rises from its lethargy. The 
curé dons a new soutane; Jeannette, the aged house- 
keeper, appears with little muslin cap and gaily 
coloured ribands; the civic authorities are resplendent 
in their uniforms. Down in the school, Sceur Céleste 
reviews the white-dressed children; there is much array- 
ing of frocks and veils and nosegays. Overnight busy 
hands have placed flowers within the sanctuary of the 
quaint little church. Lilies nestle at the feet of the 
Virgin, red and white roses adorn the altar. Every 
house near to the church displays its piece of bunting 
and its tiny coloured lamp. In short, the village is 
en féte. It is the feast of Corpus Christi, when there 
is the annual procession through the narrow streets 
which lie around the church. By ten o’clock the small 
building is crowded by an expectant congregation, 
most of whom will walk in the procession. Clotilde, 
who tells her beads in the corner—you see her with a 
little lace mantle on her shoulders—is eighty-six and 
quite incapable of walking, and Jean, poor man, is 
paralysed; while there are some others who could 
not reach the church—to these has the curé been quite 
early in the morning and consoled them. And later 
Madame Le Blanc, who is a tailoress and a gifted 
story-teller, will visit them and give a graphic account 
of all the happenings, not omitting the fact that the 
notaire is disposed to carry his pole of the canopy 
skew-wise. But, truth to tell, the gruff old notaire 
has never been a favourite with Madame, and they 
are apt to cross swords on meeting. 


Although the morning will be given up to devotion, 
in conformity with the mind of the Church, the evening 
will see much merriment and feasting. Why should it 
be otherwise, for, indeed, there are those who think 
that well-placed laughter is not too remote from 
religion. It will be a tight fit in the book-room, for 
the curé is of generous build, and the notaire is primus 
inter pares. Room has to be found, also, for the 
doctor and the maire around the diminutive table, and 
a too close proximity of folks is always tiresome. 
There will be substantial dishes, at least one special 
“creation ’’; the good wines of France will flow, and 
compliments will be exchanged. ‘The vignerons will 
enjoy themselves in their cottages with good food and 
dominoes, and the children, dressed in their best, play 
merrily until it is prayers and bedtime, when the feast 
day will come to an end. 





It is difficult for us who are carried along the stream 
to realise the quietude—we had almost written the 
monotony—of this life in a backwater. Yet there 
are moments when the busiest, the most successful, or 
the most ambitious among us is prepared to exchange 
all for its simplicity and peacefulness. 








In the Learned World 


HE problem of the transmutation—-or, to put it 
more exactly, of the building up—of the chemical 
elements is still with us, and has within the last few 
months made some further advances towards solution. 
Sir William Ramsay, in an address lately delivered 
to the Chemical Society of Rome, entirely confirmed 
Professor Norman Collie’s and Mr. Patterson’s view 
that a small quantity of hydrogen in an exhausted tube 
was polymerised into helium when exposed to a violent 
bombardment from a large induction coil. This is 
equivalent to saying that helium can be synthetically 
formed from hydrogen; while the formation of neon 
from the same substance seems to demand the 
presence of oxygen in addition. Sir William, 
however, went further than this, and showed that 
if one of the electrodes or terminals in the tube 
were coated with sulphur, the hydrogen, instead of 
being converted into helium or neon, gave, after pro- 
longed sparking, the spectrum of argon, and if selenium 
were substituted for the sulphur, that of krypton. The 
point of all this lies in the fact that both sulphur (with 
an atomic weight of 32) and selenium (79), have their 
places in the periodic table below that of oxygen (16), 
all three being members of Mendeléeff’s Group VI. So 
far as the rare gases of the atmosphere are concerned, 
therefore, we can say with some confidence that they 
can be produced by the electrical bombardment of 
hydrogen with the addition of different members of the 
oxygen group. Among the rare gases, only xenon, 
with an atomic weight of 128, has yet escaped manu- 
facture. The members of the oxygen group hitherto 
unnamed are chromium (atomic weight 52), one of the 
constituents the bichromate of potash used in 
photography, molybdenum (96) which is a metal much 
resembling lead, tungsten (184) familiar to most of us 
from its use in incandescent electric lamps, and uranium 
(238) the parent of radium and the heaviest metal known. 
It is along these lines that future experiments on the 
subject will no doubt proceed. 

Meanwhile, Professor Collie and Mr. Patterson have 
continued their experiments, partly with an eye to the 
objections which have been in some quarters raised 
against their interpretation of them In the first place, 
they have dispensed with metal electrodes altogether by 
winding a coil of wire round an exhausted glass bulb 
containing hydrogen and passing a powerful oscillating 
discharge through it. In these circumstances, they find 


the spectrum of helium with a trace of neon still appears, 
which effectively counters the theory of their opponents 
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that these gases were in the earlier experiments 
“occluded” or shut up in the aluminium terminals. As 
a control experiment, they also surrounded the exhausted 
glass tube containing the hydrogen with another, also 
exhausted, the wires carrying the discharge being passed 
through this vacuum jacket in small glass tubes. In 
spite of this, the gas in the vacuum jacket was again 
found to give the spectra of helium and neon, so that 
these gases must evidently have passed through the 
containing walls of the inner vessel into that in which 
they were found. Other experiments of theirs showed 
that there was a startling diminution in the hydrogen 
bombarded, the original volume of 4.6 cubic centimetres 
having shrunk in a few hours to 0.4 centimetres, after 
which the tube cracked. There seems some ground for 
supposmg that carbon also was formed during the 
experiment, but this waits further explanation. M. 
Isidore Masson at the meeting of the Chemical Society 
of London at which these experiments were described, 
made a communication showing that he had indepen- 
dently repeated Professor Collie’s and Mr. Patterson’s 
experiments and had obtained results similar to theirs. 

With this should be considered some remarks made 
by Mr. Frederick Soddy in the course of a discussion 
on the radio-active elements in the Chemical Section of 
the British Association at their Birmingham meeting 
just closed. Mr. Soddy thought it now proved that 
when a radio-active element, such as radium, undergoes 
change by the expulsion of an atom of helium carrying 
two tomic charges of positive electricity, it at the same 
time alters its place in the periodic table in the direction 
of diminishing mass and shifts into a group two places 
further back than its former one. Apparently—although 
it is not quite plain from the report in the daily Press— 
the case he had in his eye was that of radium, which in 
the circumstances mentioned should move out of the 
group headed by beryllium into that of the rare gases 
of which helium is the lightest. He then went on to 
say that it could also be said with certainty that the 
radio-active element undergoing change by the expulsion 
of a Beta particle or atom of negative electricity took 
one step in the table onward or in the reverse direction. 
He also said that both Professor Rutherford and himself 
were agreed that there were chemical elements occupy- 
ing the same place in the table—or, in other words, 
having nearly the same atomic weight, but having 
different chemical qualities. From this he drew the 
conclusion that “each known element might be a group 
of non-separable elements occupying the same place.” 
This may be ; but again it would be well to wait for the 
authentic report of his words. That there are gaps in 
the periodic table everyone knows, and although some 
few of these have been lately filled, it is plain that we 
have not yet knowledge of all the so-called “ elements.” 
Were the table complete, we might possibly be able to 
detect numerical relations between their atomic weights 
not now apparent. 

Mr. F. W. Aston drew attention at the same meeting 
to a new constituent of the atmosphere. He claimed to 
have discovered that the neon of the atmosphere had 
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not, as has hitherto been supposed, an atomic weight of 
20, but was really composed of two elements, one of 
which is a little more than 19, and the other almost 
exactly 22. To get at this, he has to refer to Sir 
Joseph Thomson’s method of analysis by deflection of 
positive rays, and it may be as well to suspend judgment 
on this point also. What is plain is that the problem of 
the transmutation of the elements is in good hands, is 
making progress, and should, with reasonable luck, be 
solved before very long. Fs ee 





In Fiord-Land—IV 


By W. H. KOEBEL. 


OW Lhold no brief for the mighty Cook, a circum- 
stance which the famous tourist agent may, or 

may not, have noticed to his cost. Hitherto, at all 
events, I had managed to evade him in each of the five 
Continents. It was not so in Norway. Frankly, we 
were a little nonplussed here. A superabundance of 
friendly advice was pulling us in a thousand directions. 
For a while we fluttered in confusion, beating our 
wings as aimlessly as caged birds. Then, filled with a 
deep sense of revolt, we went straight to Cook, who is, 
apparently, the viceroy of Norway. Entering his 
premises en masse, we proved our firmness from the 
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start. We began to make conditions and to expound 
our terms before the officials on the other side of the 
barrier had time to open their mouths. We would 
have no fixed hours and no tours, no publicity, no 
guides in uniform—in fact, we would follow no one 
and nothing more domineering than our own noses! 
We demanded to be pushed, not led. The distinction 
may be subtle, but it is deep. 

Presently it became the turn of one of the officials 
to speak. Then we found out that what we had 
demanded with such trouble was only an ordinary item 
of the Cookine routine. “If that had been explained 
in the first place,” said the soldier member of the party, 
“we might have saved our breath!” 

The official, a reasonable man, apologised. After 
this came advice and confabulations. We begged to be 
sent away from crowds and tourists. To our relief 
Cook’s man seemed neither insulted nor taken aback. 
In the end we departed, our pockets bulging with 
coupons! We had sacrificed our pride, and were about 
to travel on paper! 

So behold us early in the morning, rumbling away 
from the Norge Hotel in one of those dignified cabs in 
the direction of the railway station. The air was 
brilliantly fresh, the sky a clear blue. Bergen the rainy 
had not justified her moist fame during our stay. To 
our surprise we found the railway station already 
crowded, and a formidable queue extending itself from 
the ticket office. We turned joyously to each other. 

“You see,” each of the five assured the other four 
in the same breath, “the benefit of our coupons!” 

As we walked complacently down the platform we 
encountered a high official, faultlessly attired in blue, 
save for a white waistcoat and cap. He courteously 
asked us our destination, and we, not to be outdone, 
showered handfuls of explanatory coupons on him. 

His English was perfect. 

“Every seat in the train is numbered,” he explained, 
“you must go to the booking office, and they will give 
you tickets and numbers in exchange for the coupons.” 

Here was a to-do! Our leisured placidity burst into 
a fever of bustle—only eight minutes remained, and it 
was necessary to join the tail of that long queue—if 
there was such a thing as the tail of a queue! Just 
then we caught sight of a tall man in blue and gold. 
His cap bore the legend “Cook.” We endured a 
moment of hesitation, anguish, and_ battling pride. 
Then we beckoned frantically, and he came. He took 
the coupons and arranged the rest. 

Presently we puffed majestically out of Bergen. The 
high official, it appeared, was travelling with us. He 


came to the door of our compartment and saluted. We. 


took the opportunity of expressing our obligation for 
the information he had given. Smiling in mild depre- 
cation, he asked us for our tickets. He was the guard. 
He might at the least have been Minister for Railways 
or Managing Director. It was evident that we still had 
some things to learn in Norway! 


The only really satisfactory way in which a railway 





traveller can delight in the scenery is from an observa- 
tion car at the back of the train. From an ordinary 
compartment the result is fragmentary, and unduly 
fraught with interjections. It was so with us. 
Mountains, valleys, lakes, and fiords succeeded each 
other with lavish haste. It was charming, but brief, 
and brokenly panoramic. 

In an hour’s time we left the train. We had arrived, 
it appeared, at Trengereid. The aristocratic guard 
saluted cordially as the last carriage rumbled past. 
Then the line was empty, and the station-master 
disappeared inside his small wooden building. We were 
alone with the mountains, a brawling waterfall, three 
miniature carts, three ponies, and three drivers. 


All this was very sudden. We had, so to speak, been 
flung from the cushions of the railway carriage into the 
great lap of Nature. We fingered the sheaves of 
coupons doubtfully. Here, they seemed as much out 
of place as a Westminster tramway ticket. Never- 
theless, since the three drivers seemed just then the 
only other occupants of the earth, we took courage and 
approached them. 

I must admit that the moment was not without its 
anxieties. If these three vehicles were intended for us, 
all was well. If not—it looked very much as though 
we should have to play Flying Dutchman along the 
shores of unknown fiords, supported by nothing beyond 
a few cakes of chocolate, and a quantity of 
precautionary whisky stored within a Thermos flask! 


But the manner of the drivers was comforting. They 
greeted us with that easy and grave politeness which 
we had already learned to expect on the part of all. 
Moreover, the power of the coupons now displayed 
itself. “The men acknowledged the printed paper, and 
metaphorically bowed down before it. This was, after 
all, our private caravan which extended itself before 
us! 

Had we been anywhere else we should probably 
have cheered. But the enthusiasm might have missed 
fire. Just here the earth was too large, and our party 
too small to make much impression. So we left all 
attempts at applause to the waterfall which bounded 
out in a foaming curve from beneath the very railway 
line. By its side ran the good white surface of the 
road, which paused for a while on the level before it 
began to climb the mountain slope. 

The sun had mounted high, the sky was now deep 
blue. The air fanned us like draughts of light cham- 
pagne. It bore the scent of countless ferns, and lit up 
the masses of scarlet rowan berries. It was a joyous 
morning to be up and away. The men were stowing 
our kit in the bodies of the little carts. This was the 
real start of the expedition. Nothing else counted. 


Boarding the steamer at Hull, and the train at Bergen, 
these incidents resembled the buttoning of a pink coat 
on a hunting morning—or anything else in the way of 
mere preparation. This, in fact, was life; the other 
had been the chrysalis stage! 

The only excuse for all this confused flourish of 
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metaphor is that the moment was a dramatic one. It 
represented the eve of a journey into the unknown. True 
to our principle, we had remained without Baedeker, 
map, or any printed guide whatever. That which stood 
for compass, guiding star, and passport, was the batch 
of coupons. On these were printed the places of call 
on our route. Beyond this very little mattered, since 
we knew at all events that the end of this particular 
journey was to be Norheimsund on the Hardanger 
Fiord. We were about to strike boldly across Norway 
until we arrived at that spot. 

I wish that I could, with a good conscience, infuse 
some clatter, dash, and élam into the start of this 
journey. That, alas! is impossible. The road led 
uphill. The cortége set off at a walk, and we found 
ourselves strolling behind it; the thing had begun 
before we knew it! Our great drive had started on 
our own feet. But even weightier enterprises had 
emanated from no greater beginnings than this. Before 
long we might be involved in furious gallopings, stones 
flying, dust whirling, and steeds panting as we ourselves 
bore the good news of our advent to the Hardanger. 
But, as we surveyed the stout, sleek sides of the ponies, 
and the placid countenance of the drivers, we doubted 
it! 








Notes and News 


A new novel by Miss Marie Van Vorst, entitled 
“Fairfax and his Bride ’’ will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus. The story relates the 
career and emotional adventures of a young sculptor 
of genius. 


This week, for the first time for nearly seventy years, 
there will be a change in the well-known cover design 
of Punch. The celebrated drawing by “Dicky’’ Doyle 
will still continue to be used, but it will in future be 
printed in two colours. 


“My Camel Ride from Suez to Mount Sinai ”’ is the 
title of a work by Mr. Arthur W. Sutton, J.P., of 
Reading, which is announced. It contains nearly a 
hundred illustrations, some of which are in colour. 
Messrs. Bennett (The Century Press) are the publishers. 


On October 9 Mr. Heinemann will publish a volume 
of fifty caricatures by Max Beerbohm. Those who had 
the pleasure of seeing his latest exhibition will find in 
its pages many of their favourites. The second volume 
of collected works by Edmund Gosse, C.B., LL.D., 
entitled “Essays,” appeared on October 2, published 
by the same firm. 


The Board of Education announce that a series of 
six evening lectures on the technical processes connected 
with three branches of the textile art will be given at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in October. Admis- 
sion will be free, but those desiring to attend should 
apply for a ticket of admission not later than two days 
before the date of each lecture. 





An amusing and useful book which was published 
ten years ago, and has since been forgotten, is to re- 
appear with the imprint of Stanley Paul and Co. This 
is “ The Flowing Bowl: A Dissertation of Banquets,”’ 
by Edward Spencer. The book gives many recollec- 
tions of adventures in connection with feasts in town 
and country, interspersed with recipes new and ancient. 


Messrs. Black are shortly adding to their “Beautiful 
Britain’’ series a little volume on Girton College, by the 
Mistress, Miss E. E. Constance Jones. The book con- 
tains an account of the origin, growth and present 
working and condition of the first University Eilece 
for Women which aimed definitely, from the beginning, 
at University rank. The illustrations in colour are a 
feature of the book. 


A new edition of “The Works of Shakespeare” (the 
Savoy edition), containing twelve double-page and 
sixteen single-page reproductions in colours of famous 
Shakespearean pictures, and sixty-five facsimiles of 
photographs of popular actors and actresses in their 
leading parts, all the illustrations beautifully printed on 
special art paper, will be published on October 20, by 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, at 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Algernon Blackwood has collected some of his 
short stories and nature studies, and is issuing them 
in one volume, which Mr. Murray is to publish shortly, 
under the title of “ Ten-Minute Stories.” Mr. Murray 
will also publish, under the title of “ Buddhist China,’’ 
Mr. R. F. Johnston’s forthcoming book. The author 
has been for years resident in China, and has lived as 
a guest in many monasteries and hermitages 





By arrangement with Mr. Gilbert Porteous, Miss 
Ethel Warwick will produce about the middle of 
October, at the Globe Theatre, a new and original 
comedy by the author of “ Cap and Bells,’’ Mr. Robert 
Vansittart, entitled “People Like Ourselves ’’—a 
humorous satire of social and political foibles. Mr. 
Vansittart has had a long career in the Diplomatic 
Service, and is now employed at the Foreign Office. 


Messrs. Duckworth and Co. publish this week the 
Duke of Mecklenburg’s account of his recent expedition 
into the centre of Africa. In addition to its interests 
as a record of travel, sport, and adventure, the book 
contains a great deal of information interesting to 
ethnologists and students of folk-lore. The two 
volumes have over 500 illustrations, 20 coloured plates, 
andamap. The same firm announce a translation and 


‘adaptation by Harold J. Massingham of J. A. Pela- 


don’s play, written round St. Francis of Assisi. 


In the Uffizi Gallery are 42 drawings ascribed to 
Leonardo da Vinci. Of these Dr. Jens Thiis finds 
only seven genuine. This gives some idea of the 
revolutionary nature of his book, “Leonardo Da 
Vinci,’ to be published shortly by Mr. Herbert Jen- 
kins, which deals with the Florentine years of Leonardo 
and Verrocchio. Dr. Thiis has devoted many years to 
the study of the work of the artist, and has enriched 
his text with upwards of 300 reproductions, a large 
number being in double tints. The price will be two 
guineas net. 


No complete life of the Empress Frederick, Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and mother of the Kaiser, has 
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yet been attempted either in English or German; yet 
during her married life the Empress was a centre of 
interest and discussion,: which was not without its in- 
fluence on the course of Anglo-German relations. She 
is now for the first time the subject of a biography, 
“The Empress Frederick: A Memoir,’’ which is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Nisbet this week. The author, who 
prefers to remain anonymous, has had the advantage of 
reading much of the Empress’s private correspondence 
and of receiving valuable help from persons who had 
the honour of her friendship. 


The giant programme of the great “Good Samaritan"’ 
performance which Sarah Bernhardt and Lord Lonsdale 
are organising in aid of the Charing Cross Hospital and 
the French Hospital in London will form an imposing 
presentation of talent, and when the King and Queen 
lend their patronage and presence to the Coliseum on 
the evening of October 11, their Majesties will witness 
an entertainment unrivalled for its scope and real 
“variety.’” The words to be spoken by Miss Ellen 
Terry are being written by Mr. Owen Seaman, and it 
will be an interesting moment when Mr. Robert Hale, 
disguised as Lord Lonsdale, sings his hunting song to 
the Earl. Even Mr. George Graves has overcome his 
prejudice against appearing at charity matinées. The 
musical portion of the programme will be interesting, 
for Sir Henry Wood will conduct the Marseillaise at 
the end of the programme, and Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie is to conduct the overture, which will probably 
be his own noted “ Britannia.” 





An official guide has been provisionally appointed by 
the Board of Education for six months from October 1, 
to conduct parties of visitors round the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Nocharge will be made for his services, 
and no gratuities are to be offered. He will start from 
the entrance hall at 12 noon and 3 p.m. daily, except 
on Sundays, and various departments of the Museum 
will be visited. The guide’s services will be obtainable 
without charge by special parties between the hours of 
10 and 12 a.m. and from 4 to 6 p.m. on any week day, 
but four days’ notice at least should be given. Appli- 
cation should be made either to the doorkeeper at the 
main entrance, or by letter to the secretary, but appli- 
cations in respect of parties of less than six or more 
than twenty should be made only by letter. It should 
be stated whether the party desires to make a general 
tour of the museum or to visit some particular depart- 
ment. In accordance with the general museum regula- 
tions, all parties will, as a rule, be limited to twenty 
in number. Children below the age of twelve years 
cannot be included, unless they come in classes in’ 
charge of their teachers. 











Foreign Reviews 


DIE DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 


cas August number is mostly composed of instal- 
ments of articles, mention of which we will reserve 
for the 


September number. MHerr Alfons Kissner 


speaks enthusiastically of Mr. Coterill’s translation of 
Homer into English hexameters; he opens the whole 
question of hexameter translations, which is, mutatis 
Englishmen and 


mutandis, almost identical for 












Germans. Herr Federico Hermanin is both instructive 
and entertaining on “das italienische Volksleben des 
Mittelalters” ; he has much to tel! us of such matters 
as dress, soldiers, and professional men. _ 

In the September number Freiherr von Egloffstein 
concludes his account of “Carl August” (of Weimar) 
“wahrend des Krieges 1813.” Another 1813 contri- 
bution is brought to a close—the intensely interesting 
series of Dr. Dickhuth. We are brought down to the 
eve of Leipzig, where Napoleon is in ignorance of the 
extent of the opposition he is about to confront. Herr 
Otto Seeck analyses and eulogises Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
for whose politics, however, he shows some good- 
natured contempt. Professor Schoen tells us the results 
of the latest researches into the art of primitive man in 
the Dordogne and elsewhere ; he also gives us theories 
of his own. Herr Garbe contributes his second and 
final article on “Christliche Elemente im Brahmin- 
ismus und Hinduismus”; he does not believe in the 
essential monotheism of Hinduism. Professor Adolf 
Schulten describes Castilian social conditions which he 
has had opportunities of observing very closely. 


La REVUE. 

August 1.—Mme. Kolb communicates some most in- 
teresting souvenirs of Victoria, the late Empress of 
Germany. “Claude” is very sensational on English 
gambling, and informs us that English ladies of position 
are given to risky speculation in cotton. M. Faguet 
combats some notions of MM. Durkheim and Lévy- 
Bruhl. 

August 15.—M. Faguet’s subject is the journal of 
Count Rudolf Apponyi. M. Hinzelin pleads for the 
revival of apprenticeship. Dr. Nordau classifies 
humorously the modern conductors of orchestras. M. 
du Bled tells us the origin of the word “ flirt,” and some 
odds and ends on the subject. M. Bertaut discusses 
the literature of the modern battle. M. Tissot relates the 
story of the first marriage of Mme. Malibran, whose 
brother, we are reminded, was Manuel Garcia. 

September 1.—M. Caussy gives “inédits” of and 
about Voltaire at Ferney; the most amusing part is 
concerned with the philosopher in the unusual réle 
of church-builder. The rebuilding of the village church, 
which happens to suit his “private ends,” leads him 
into the most diverting disputes. M. Faguet shows his 
verve in dealing with that irretrievably dead poetess and 
termagant, Louise Collet. M. Coupin writes of J. H. 
Fabre. M. Albert Cim contributes a first article on 
“Mystificateurs et Mystifiés célébres.’? One of the 
most amusing dupes cited is the eighteenth century 
writer, Poinsinet, who was persuaded that he had made 
himself invisible, and came in for all sorts of insults 
and injuries at a dinner-party of his tormentors, where 
he believed his presence was unperceived. 


LE MERCURE DE FRANCE. 

August 1.—Dr. Emesto Gallico summarises the 
philosophy of M. Jules Gaultier. M. and Mme. Lalo, 
in the course of an article styled “La Faillite de la 
Beauté,’’ give an amusing “recette pour la beauté selon 
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la formule des romanciers.” We may be allowed to 
quote, from a review by M. Davray of English 
periodical literature, the following passage: “THE 
ACADEMY a repris, sous ’habile direction de Mr. Cecil 
Cowper, la place de premier rang que cette excellente 
revue eut jadis. Trés vivante, trés diverse, elle offre 
toujours un sommaire intéressant, des articles signés de 
noms connus; les choses de théatre y ont une place 
importante.” 

August 16.—We cannot refrain from noticing two 
contributions each couched in a style remarkably full 
of sap—a “nouvelle’’ (so it is named) of M. Jules 
Romains, and an Algerian tour of M. van Gennep; the 
latter has an amusing bit of burlesque philosophy on 
the connection between the Arab character and the flea. 
M. Davray gives an appreciation of and voluminous 
extracts from Rabindranath Tagore. M. Rouveyre’s 
“Chatte Mére ’’ is a series of delightful croguis. 

September 1.—Very interesting is M. Georg Brandés 
on “Henrik Ibsen intime.” Many of the originals of 
the dramatist’s characters are indicated, as well as the 
sources of some of her incidents. There is also a com- 
plimentary dinner to which M. Brandés inveigled 
Ibsen ; the snared lion sulked and behaved abominably, 
but surprised his host at the end by saying: “C’est un 
banquet tout a fait réussi.’? M. Bouchot discusses 
hydroplanes and other sea-going avions. M. Cham- 
pion writes vividly on “Clercs et Ecoliers au temps de 
Frangois Villon.” 

LA REVUE BLEUE. 

August 2.—The letters of Béranger to the Lebruns 
are continued through August. Mme. Yvonne de 
Romain’s study, “Les Voyages des Romantiques,” also 
runs through four numbers; Chateaubriand, Hugo, 
Lamartine, Gautier, Stendhal, G. Sand are among the 
romantic travellers she discusses. M. Gheusi sum- 
marises the debate on modern education. 

August 9.—M. O. Galtier describes a sixteenth cen- 
tury strike at Lyon; the incidents have a curiously 
modern ring. 

August 16.—Béranger waxes eloquent on a subject 
that has often recurred, and is evidently very near his 
heart—the question whether he should stand for the 
Academy. M. P. Louis gives some of the data of the 
problem of Socialist participation in Liberal Govern- 
ments. 

August 23.—M. Nouaillac begins a series of sketches 
of “La Rome du Peuple”—observed at catechisms and 
sermons. M. Chaboseau presents some American 
feminists. _M. Lux summarises F. C. M.’s article in 
THE ACADEMY on guide-books. 

August 30.—An anonymous article signalises the 
superiority of the German military organisation to the 
French; the former is discussed in this number. M. 
Lémonon gives a very lucid summary of the Home Rule 
question. Béranger criticises “l’Ange déchu” with con- 
siderable vehemence. M. Roux describes “la Défense 
de La Chatre,” in Berry, against the famous “ brigands” 
of 1789, of whom Carlyle has something to tell us. M. 

Roux compares the “defence” with that of Tarrascon ; 











it took weeks of drill and excitement to discover that 


the “brigands” were a figment of the popular 
imagination. 


REVUE DES ETUDES NAPCLEONIENNES. 


September.—M. Driault contributes a masterly study 
of the conference of Tilsit. Tilsit was “ pour quelques 
années, la fin de l’idéalisme international de la poli- 
tique russe . . . c’était l’inauguration d'une politique 
uniquement russe.’’ Prussia and Poland were the twin 
pivots of the negotiations; Alexander saved Prussia in 
pursuance of his interests. On the whole, however, the 
Czar was nothing but the cat’s-paw of Napoleon. The 
article of M. Cazes on “Napoléon a Versailles et 
Trianon ’’ is interesting for the subject itself, and for 
scme general observations of the writer on the Napo- 
leonic attitude towards architecture and the decorative 
arts. M. Bourgin writes on “la législation ouvriére 
du Second Empire.” More letters of the Princess of 
Asturias are given. M. Ballot passes in review most 
of the important English works dealing with Napoleon 
that have appeared in the last few years, such as those 
of Messrs. Rose and Fisher; he also notices all the 
recent articles and reviews of books on the same subject 
that have been contributed to THE ACADEMY. 


LA SOCIETE NOUVELLE. 


August.—M. Pergameni’s public lecture at Brussels 
on “La Géographie de l’Histoire’’ is a very lucid 
statement, reminding us of Seeley, of the relations 
between the two sciences named. M. Malatesta works 
from the notorious motor-bandits to a discussion of 
the duties of the sound Anarchist. “La Belgique ?”’ 
writes M. Eekhoud, “ Paradis des peintres, enfer des 
écrivains! disait-on autrefois. Est-ce toujours vrai? 
... Oui. Mais moins. L’enfer n’est plus qu’un 
purgatoire.”’ Follows a rhapsody on Max Waller, 
who was “Beau a désespérer l’Art, beau 4 humilier la 
Vie’’ and redeemed Belgian letters. 


REVUE CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


August 2.—An unusual number of books specially 
interesting to English readers are noticed in this num- 
ber. We will mention Mr. Hudson-Williams” edition 
of Theognis, M. Gillet’s work on Moliére’s influence in 
England, and Messrs. Ollion and de la Boer’s edition 
of Locke’s letters. M. Roger Marx, on “L’Art Social,” 
is thought worthy the services of two separate critics. 

August 9.—M. Loisy is busy in this number; he 
criticises, among other things, Professor Harnack’s 
defence of the unity of Saint Luke’s Gospel and the 
Acts. M. Bardoux’s “L’Angleterre radicale’’ is noticed. 

August 16.—M. Loisy notices Mr. D. T. Evans’ 
Hebrew Grammar. Mr. Wiener’s “ Pentateuchal 
Studies ’’ and other works. “My ’”’ considers that Dr. 


Bascoul’s apologies for Sappho, reviewed at various 
times in THE ACADEMY, will not do. 

August 23.—A Maspero number. The official “Hiero- 
glyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, etc., in the 
British Museum” is among his subjects. 
kail’s “ Lectures on Greek Poetry’’ is noticed. 


Mr. Mac- 
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August 30.—Many contributions of great importance 
by M. Maspero distinguish this number. 

September 6.—M. Maspero discusses M. Baillet’s 
book on the monarchy of the Pharaohs and M. Wres- 
zinski’s editions of important papyri. 


BOLETIN DE LA REAL ACADEMIA GALLEGA. 

The August number contains an account and a photo- 
graph of a neolithic collar, found recently in a corner 
of Galicia; Sefior Carballido is the writer. Sefior del 
Castillo describes the tower of Celas de Peiro. More 
Galician biographies and a long folk-song are other 
features of the number. 


L’ANTITRADITION FUTURISTE. 

This “Manifeste-synthése” is signed Guillaume 
Apollinaire, and teems with quiet fun. It is a little 
like the revivalist charts of the broad and narrow ways 
we used to study while waiting for trains; words stray 
in every direction, odd-looking anagrams wink at the 
beholder, lists of incongruities lacerate the eye. The 
adjective — punctuation —the orchestra—criticism—we 
knew were singled out for destruction ; it is good news 
that “]’ennui’”’ is to share their fate. Among the con- 
structive items we find “Musique totale et Art des 
bruits — gratte-ciels — polyglottisme—civilisation pure 
—antigrace—imagination sans fils—droit des gens et 
guerre continuelle’’ avd “Analogies et calembours 
tremplin lyrique et seule science des langues calicot 
Calicut Calcutta tafia Sophia le Sophi suffisant Uffizi 
officier officiel 6 ficelles,’’ etc. Dr. Max Nordau should 
be called in; it is an interesting case. Among the 
recipients of the Futurist “rose ’’ we note, with a flush 
of patriotic pride, the name of R. Fry. The list of 
men and things who incur the Futurist ban, which is 
somewhat indelicately expressed, is infinitely amusing 
for its variety. Let us quote only “ Professeurs— 
Mmusées — quattrocentistes — dixseptiémesiéclistes — 
ruines—Venise—Oxford—Bénarés—néo et post—Bay- 
reuth—Montmartre—Shakespeare—Tolstoi — scientisme 
—Wagner—Beethoven—Baudelaire.” We find our- 
selves humming :— 


If you want a receipt for that popular mystery 
Known to the world as a heavy dragoon. 
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Notes for Collectors 


PIRANESI 


F OR several generations the decorative and gorgeous 

and often wildly romantic etchings by Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi have been sought by a small but ever- 
increasing number of the admirers of his work. We 
have no doubt that his fame will spread still wider 
and that he will soon be fashionable in the places 
where they sell works of art by auction. In the mean- 
time his varying views of Rome and his engraving of 
imaginative drawings will be both a delight to the 
collector and a good investment. 

We are reminded of this by a representative collec- 





tion of original Piranesi etchings which are on view 
at Mr. Batsford’s shop in High Holborn, where Mr. 
Arthur Samuel’s monograph on the artist was pub- 
lished. The exhibition contains hundreds of examples 
of the various series of engravings in diverse states, 
and it is for the collector to decide which period best 
fits with his mood. Not infrequently a second 
state print may make a more direct appeal than 
a first, with the Piranesis as well as with that of other 
enthusiastic engravers. For Giovanni Battista fre- 
quently dealt in a drastic manner with a plate after a 
certain number of impressions had been published, 
with the result that the second prints are often more 
impressive and brilliant than those taken earlier. This 
fact is especially well demonstrated in the two states 
of that splendid and suggestive “ Interior of a Prison ”’ 
from “Le Carceri d’Invenzione” series, which we par- 
ticularly delight in. The first shows us a bold and 
beautiful conception, but the second a richness, a 
suggestion of lavish but restrained imagination, a 
wealth of his mastery of perspective which he had 
learned from Valeriani and Vasi, qualities which hold 
us with delight. 


“ Piranesi’s Dreams,’’ as Coleridge called this series, 
make the most exciting examples to collect. As Mr. 
Arthur Samuel says in his admirable work, which we 
strongly recommend all admirers of Piranesi to read, 
there can be little doubt that Marot’s famous “ Prison 
d’Amadis ’’ plate had some influence upon the engraver 
of “Le Carceri d’Invenzione.’’ “He recalls to him- 
self,’? says Mr. Samuel, “the Baths of Caracalla and 
the Palaces of the Czsars, where, among their ruins, 
he had stood on majestic terraces of steps to watch 
the lower ones sink and disappear into damp, uncanny 
pits, and gazing upon galleries flying from fractured 
arch to fractured arch, he imagined scenes of Titanic 
masonry, wherein he piled palaces on bridges, and 
strove to climb to heaven through posed chaos by a 
ladder of architectural . . .’? phantasmagoria. 

With this delightful series of engravings before one, 
what a wonderful ballet might be imagined for the 
spirited Vaslav Nijinsky and his gifted companions. 
The thought of the figures in the Piranesi plates 
reminds us of the accomplished son, Francesco, who 
followed Giovanni, and doubtless worked upon plates 
left unfinished by his father. It was in regard to the 
personages in the foreground and elsewhere of ithe 
architectural designs that Francesco failed. Giovanni’s 
men and women are grotesque and wonderful, fascinat- 
ing in their liveliness, exquisite by reason of the decora- 
tive value they possess in the composition of, for 
example, such large engravings as “ Ponte Molle over 
the Liber.’? Francesco, on the other hand, cultivated 
a Dutch or Northern style of figure drawing which 
makes the imaginative architectural drawings of his 
father seem out of place, too delicate and too bizarre 
for such foregrounds. 


When we were young, we remember the rather ram- 
shackle dining-room of the country house in which we 
lived was severely decorated with Piranesi plates in 
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eighteenth century black and gold frames. We fancy 
that many old houses which had remained neglected 
and undisturbed for a few generations contained such 
little-valued specimens. Sir Walter Scott certainly 
gave away some which had belonged to his uncle. 
Now they are coming into fashion again, and the 
master who had no small influence upon the designs 
of the brothers Adam, the Chippendales, Sheraton, 
and so many more, will soon reign in the markets of 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE AGGRESSIVE POLICY OF JAPAN 


BUNDANT evidence is now forthcoming in the 
columns of the daily Press in proof of the 
statements so frequently advanced by the writer as to 
the aggressive nature of Japan’s policy. We note with 
satisfaction that certain influential newspapers are dis- 
posed to criticise somewhat courageously the overt 
actions of our Eastern Ally. On the other hand, we 
detect, not without deep regret, that journals no less 
influential are permitting themselves to give widespread 
publicity to what are obviously officially inspired pro- 
nouncements wholly misrepresenting the case at issue. 
We refer particularly to the Daily Telegraph. Lest it 
should be thought that we are attaching undue import- 
ance to newspaper dispatches in their relation to inter- 
national affairs, we must hasten to explain that as far 
as Japan is concerned the manipulation of public 
opinion in England at the present moment has become 
a matter of essential detail in the furtherance of her 
political aims. No longer is it denied in serious 
financial circles that the country is on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Moreover, it is manifest that the Samurai 
spirit of which we have heard so much has completely 
broken down under the strain of impecuniosity. The 
people are clamouring for relief from taxation. For, 
although the Government has adjusted it has not yet 
succeeded in appreciably alleviating the burden which 
falls upon the masses. Steadfastly it has refused to 
adopt the only practical way out of the difficulty, 
namely, a reduction in armaments. On the contrary, 
both the army and the navy have been expanded on a 
scale so enormous as to give to Japan a position of 
overwhelming supremacy in Eastern Asia. With the 
knowledge of this circumstance, foreign money markets 
have rightly refused to come to the assistance of our 
Ally with any further loans. 


Conceivably, then, it might be argued that her power 
for evil is automatically curbed and her military pre- 
parations rendered of little account. Such argument, 
however, would omit to take into consideration the 
existence, in close proximity, of a rich and easy prey 
in China. Here Japan finds a solution of her own 
domestic problems—one, furthermore, such as would 
enable her to pursue her policy of imperial aggrandise- 











ment. Obviously the escape that presents itself calls 
for the exhibition of diplomatic adroitness. A blunder 
at this stage might lead to the break-up of China and 
the inconvenient presence of the Great Powers as for- 
midable neighbours of Japan. Hence the Tokyo 
Government is making a show of great circumspection. 
But no amount of caution can conceal the ugly motives 
that are at work. In this connection let us say frankly 
that we are wholly unable to comprehend the reasons 
which have led to the swift conversion to Japan’s point 
of view of the Peking correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph. It may be that this powerful journal has lately 
effected some change in its representation, though no 
information on this point has been forthcoming. We 
are therefore left to face the facts as they exist. And 
what are these facts? Until a certain event, the cor- 
respondent alluded to was a keen critic of Japan and 
her methods. The event was a visit to Japan. He was 
there impressed with the evidences of material progress 
that came under his notice—electric tramways, com- 
fortable facilities for railway travelling, and the like. 
He conveyed to the reader the idea that the extension 
of Japan’s influence on the Continent of Asia would 
be beneficial to the world at large. Now he is back 
in Peking, and, telegraphing on Monday, does not 
hesitate to let the cat out of the bag with a vengeance. 
Having just completed “conversations’’ in most re- 
sponsible quarters, he proceeds to outline Japan’s 
policy as follows :— 

Herself to assume the responsibility to the world for 
the maintenance of the integrity of China by stationing 
Japanese military garrisons outside the territorial leases 
of certain towns and cities. For example, the Hankow 
force amounting to 2,000 men will be retained, while 
another may be stationed at the great Tayeh iron 
mines near by. In all probability a demand will be 
made for a special Japanese concession under Japanese 
police control at Nanking, and also at Foochow, Amoy, 
and elsewhere, in the event of troubles arising. Rail- 
way concessions are to be wrung out of China by Japan 
and British capital invited to provide the necessary funds 
for exploitation. A strong fleet is to be based on the 
Yangtsze, and Japanese battle squadrons will cruise in 
Chinese waters. There is, says the correspondent, no 
danger in all this if Great Britain displays her usual 
flexibility, for great commercial changes have already 
come in Japan proper without harming British manu- 
facturers or British banks. 

Rarely have we come across so complete a misrepre- 
sentation of a case as that set forth in the dispatch of 
which we have given a brief summary; and to anyone 
acquainted with the situation in the Far East there is a 
naiveté about the various statements made which is 
almost childlike. 

The extension under no matter what guise of 
Japanese military influence in the region of the Yangtsze 
and southwards would most certainly constitute a direct 
menace to the special interests of Great Britain, and 
cannot in any circumstance whatever be allowed. The 
compensation hinted at is wholly inadequate and reveals 
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a peculiarly Japanese method of transacting business. 
That Tokyo should secure from China at the pistol 
point railway concessions which Great Britain is to 
finance is a proposal which we imagine would require 
more than the “usual flexibility of Great Britain” if it 
is ever to be realised. To guide our policy in this 
respect we have the unhappy example of the Manchurian 
railways, and of other projects of Japanese origin where 
the Government controlled issues and guaranteed a 
limited rate of interest as a means of preventing foreign 
capitalists from dealing directly, and on advantageous 
terms, with the original borrowing sources. Let us not 
forget that money lent to Japan with the sole object of 
assisting her to wage war with Russia was diverted for 
the purpose of building warships now being employed 
to enforce an aggressive policy in China; that British 
funds lent to the South Manchuria Railway Company 
were expended in purchasing rolling-stock in the United 
States, and in building up a vast tradal monopoly 
opposed to British commercial interests; and that, in 
spite of all statements to the contrary, not a single 
financial syndicate has been able to transact any busi- 
ness with Japan, while the only British bank formed in 


recent years to operate in Japan has been compelled to 
abandon the field. 





MOTORING 


HE final official meeting at Brooklands takes place 
to-day, Saturday, and a very good day’s sport 
is indicated by the programme. Jules Goux has 
arranged to be there with his “Coupe de |’Auto”’ 
Peugeot, and it is expected that the Vauxhall and 
Sunbeam racers will put in an appearance. A specially 
interesting feature will be the piloting of a Vauxhall 
by the Maharajah of Cooch Behar. Mr. Coatalen has 
also entered the 12-cylinder Sunbeam from which such 
big things in the way of speed are expected, and this 
time it is to be hoped that there will be no repetition 
of the disappointment which attached to the previous 
Brooklands meeting in which it was announced to par- 
ticipate. Assuming a continuance of the fine weather, 
the winding-up meeting of the season should attract a 
record attendance and form a fitting climax to the most 
successful year the B.A.R.C. has so far experienced. 
A decidedly interesting innovation in internal com- 
bustion engine design is the subject of a_ recent 
announcement, full details of which will probably be 
published at an early date. At present it may be said 
that the engine is a rotary one, with reciprocating 
pistons, the cylinders of which revolve in the horizontal 
plane, thus differing entirely from anything previously 
attempted on the rotary principle. The chief feature 
claimed for the new engine is that it is possible to vary 
both the stroke and the compression by the simple 
movement of a lever. This means that the speed and 
power can be varied, independent of the ordinary 
means of control, and also that with a given load a 
constant road-speed can be maintained, irrespective of 











the varying gradients, by varying the stroke and com- 
pression. The engine consists of two members, each 
containing two cylinders, which are coupled together 
by a “universal ’’ joint, round which they rotate. It 
has no fly-wheel, no crank-case, and no cam-shaft, 
and, being itself a fan, cools itself like the famous 
Gnéme aeroplane engine. In fact, it appears to be 
in some respects an adaptation of the Gnéme principle 
to the motor-car engine, combining a maximum of 
power with a minimum of weight, and also being auto- 
matically self-cooling. For cycle-cars especially the 
new invention seems destined to effect something like a 
revolution by dispensing with the usual three-speed 
gear-box, all that is necessary being a low speed for 
starting and a running speed, as all variations of speed 
can be obtained by raising the compression and varying 
the stroke. It is claimed that by the use of this engine 
a thoroughly reliable two-seater car can be made to sell 
to the public at £80. Further particulars, along with 
proofs that the new engine can do all that is claimed 
for it, will naturally be awaited with considerable 
interest. 

At the Paris Salon (October 17-27) Vauxhall Motors, 
Limited, will exhibit, in addition to a polished chassis, 
a specimen of the 25 h.p. Vauxhall-Sutherland 
Cabriolet, the distinctive feature of which is that the 
roof can be raised or lowered in a few seconds by one 
man without disturbing the occupants of the carriage ; 
a handsome limousine with domed roof, mounted on a 
35 h.p. six-cylinder chassis, and an example of the 
“Prince Henry” sporting car (25 h.p.) fitted with the 
luxurious “Leicester” body. 

The Motor says that the new six-cylinder Sheffield- 
Simplex is now being turned out at the rate of one per 
day, and that Lord Fitzwilliam has set his mind, with 
the aid of Mr. Warwick Wright, on securing for it a 
leading position as one of this country’s highest-class 
productions in motor-car construction. We were under 
the impression that this objective had already been 
achieved. It would certainly not be easy to name half 
a dozen cars of any make which have a higher reputa- 
tion among connoisseurs for excellence in all the 
qualities which make for luxurious motoring. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


NCE more we are enduring dry rot. A few weeks 
O ago all thought that we had got through our 
troubles, that we should get good trade in the City. 

Then came the ’bus strike to scare us. Then the Ulster 
rebellion. I hope I am not flattering the Carsonites by 
calling them rebels. And upon the top Albania decided 
to fight everybody and Turkey made demands that Greece 
can never accept unless on compulsion. Who is going to 
buy stocks and shares when Dublin Castle may be seized 
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at any moment by Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith proclaimed king of Ulster? The Stock Exchange 
moans that it has never endured duller days. 1 am hardly 
surprised. The plain truth is that speculators don’t get a 
run for their money, and investors have been shorn like 
sheep. I went to the meeting of Cuban Ports. One man 
after another got up and talked foolishness, and in the end 
Edgar offered to elect four bondholders to the committee 
of which he, Kleinworts and Ellis are the ruling spirits. 
I sincerely hope that the Cuban Government will realise 
that the bondholders deserve some consideration, and 
will therefore recompense them in some way, say by 
the issue of Cuban Government Bonds to 50 per cent. of 
the money lost. Genuine holders should not be made to 
suffer for the misdeeds of ex-President Gomez. As for 
the holders of the common stock they have lost all. Not 
even Edgar believes that they can ever get a penny. They 
have their remedy against the promoters. 


A few hardy folks have come forward with loans. But 
in spite of the success of the Harrods Stores issue 
nothing else has gone. The City of Edmonton offer 
£900,000 5 per cent. at 96. The city grows rapidly, but 
its debt seems to grow much faster. However, the offer 
looks cheap. The Bell Telephone of Canada offered 
4,500,000 dollars 5 per cent. bonds through Messrs. 
Higginsons at 98}, a good Canadian security. An Ipoh 
tin company also came out and appears a fair gamble of 
its class. The National Bituminous Coal offer 2,000,000 
dollars 6 per cent. bonds at 98, a highly speculative ven- 
ture which I should leave alone. 


Money will now be in keen demand for Egypt for some 
weeks to come. Indeed some people think that over eight 
millions will be needed. The cotton crop is expected to be 
between 7} and 7} million cantars, and the price is de- 
cidedly high. But the Berlin settlement will release a 
good deal of money and this will ease the position. How- 
ever, the best judges consider that we shall get a 5 per 
cent. rate in November. 


FOREIGNERS are very stupid. The ‘‘bears’’ have had 
it all their own way and the French bankers appear to 
have given up any attempt to hold up quotations. They 
now say that no Near East loans are to be floated until 
the French National Loan is out of the way. Many people 
are asking who pays for all the fighting in Albania, and 
there are curious tales of a big ‘‘bear’’ syndicate which 
finances the Albanian and is also backing Turkey in her 
attempt to regain the A®gean Islands. Financiers are un- 
doubtedly at the back of the movement. Japan and China 
appear to have made peace, but I am afraid the quarrel 
will soon break out again. Tintos are being supported 
here in London, and rumour says by New Court. But the 
cash market in Paris sells all the time, and the dividend is 
now expected to be 4os. I would rather be short than long 
in the Copper market. 


Home Raits are now quite out of fashion. A great 
effort is being made to hoist up Great Centrals, which cer- 
tainly look cheap as a long shot. But for a quick gamble 
the public prefer Dover A, Little Chats, or Brighton A. 
No one can say why these stocks are perennial gambling 
counters. I suppose because so many stock jobbers live 
upon the suburban lines. The Heaviesarehardly mentioned. 
Yet the fact that the Government has invested so much of 
its Party Funds in Great Western should have been a good 
tip. North Western look cheap at 129}. But the falling 
off in trade which is now apparent in all businesses has 
scared away purchasers of Home Rails. 

YANKEES have been sold. The talk of a cut melon in 
Unions has now died down, and we may expect lower 
prices for some weeks to come. Steels have also been 





sold. Here there is much more reason for selling for the 
Government presses its suit, and if it succeeds | foresee 
much lower prices in Steel Common. Also the steel trade 
in the States is not good. But on the whole crops are not 
bad. Wheat is good, and that is really the principal 
standby of all the railways. Canadas are now slipping 
away, and the little boom appears to have come to an end. 
Both Jefferson Levy and his German backers have got 
scared at the increasing tightness in money. Also there 
is no longer any need to ‘‘keep the pin in,’’ as the stale 
bulls have got out on the backs of enthusiasts who talk 
of a grand harvest all over Canada. This is true enough 
talk, but general trade in the Dominion is not good. 


Russer shares cannot revive. All the reports are dole- 
ful. Inch Kenneth has had to cut its dividend and Straits 
Bertram, in spite of better profits, has been forced to carry 
forward a large sum. This no one can grumble at in these 
days of disaster. The silly scheme of a Central Selling 
Agency still meets with a cold reception at the hands of 
really strong people. Only second-rate groups have joined. 
If the plantations desire to raise the price they must first 
raise the quality. They can only do this by producing a 
uniform brand of good, dry, clean rubber which will keep. 
Such, for instance, as Lanadron Block, which will last 
as long as Fine Hand Cured Para. Half the rubber com- 
panies will collapse if the present slump in prices con- 
tinues. But as most people hold at extravagantly high 
values, it is exceedingly difficult to persuade people to sell. 
They hang on in hope, and each month sees their security 
less valuable. I have been preaching a fall in rubber 
and rubber shares for a long time past, but it is almost 
impossible to get investors to face the position. I hope 
we may see a small reaction within the next few weeks. 
Then holders should at once get out. 


Ou.—Premier Pipes are talked to 5s., and Gali- 
cian Oil Trusts are also said to be about to increase 
their capital as they have agreed to buy some more of Mr. 
Maisels properties. They should be sold. Shells are 
talked higher by the dealers, who say that there is a sur- 
prise in store for us here. North Caucasians are also 
moving up. But Kerns are weak, and none of the shares 
in the oil market is being bid for. There is good news in 
about Red Seas, but the market does not move. Baker 
Mason have a deal on in Santa Maria, but my readers 
should avoid the ordinary. 


Mines.—There has been some selling in Lenas, which 
are talked much lower. But I still have good news of 
Kyshtims. The fuss in Mount Elliot is now over, and even 
Paris is selling this silly gambling counter. The Giant and 
Cam and Motor deal did not do much good for the market. 
The public resolutely refuses to buy mining shares. They 
show wisdom. It is a case of ‘‘heads I win tails you lose.”’ 
Chartered are again dull—the option dealers have once 
again come out on top—as they always do. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The new issue of shares by Marconi 
did not help quotations. The Goldschmidt patents may be 
valuable, but all the latest talk is of the Johnson Varley 
process of tuning. This means another concern for Mar- 
coni to devour. It is the only chance they have, but it 
costs money. Mexican Trams are dull, but Brazil Trac- 
tions have improved a little. Both should be sold. 
Breweries and Electric Lights seem the favourite invest- 
ments, but Aerated Breads and Lyons are still a ‘‘tip’’ in 
this market on supposed larger profits. Iron and steel 
shares are steadily sold by insiders. I hear that Arthur 
Burr has decided not to go on the Board of the new Kent 
Coal Amalgamation, which will be issuing its prospectus 
shortly. RayMonD RADCLYFFE. 
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THE PREMIER OIL AND PIPELINE CO, 


During the past five months an advance of no less 
than s0 per cent. has taken place in the price of oil, and 
those companies which are producing at the present time 
are consequently enjoying largely increased profits. This 
is the case with the Premier Oil and Pipeline Company, 
and the review of the position at the forthcoming general 
meeting by the chairman will show the company to be 
much stronger than the shareholders were led to believe 
by the circular issued last month. Apart from the in- 
creased earnings now being made, several new wells will 
shortly come into full production, and the annual output 
will therefore be considerably enlarged. The loss on the 
Pipeline mentioned in the circular was not, as a matter of 
fact a trading loss on the year, but had reference to events 
which occurred prior to this branch of the business being 
taken over. Development work on the company’s large 
areas is revealing good oil indications, and with the com- 
pany well equipped financially the prospect of larger 
dividends being paid in the future is extremely hopeful. 
The market is exhibiting a bullish attitude in connection 
with the shares, which at their present low price obviously 
afford an attractive medium of investment. Buying is 
steadily emanating both from the Continent and the pro- 
vinces, and a rapid rise in market value is fully expected. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


FAIR TRADE VERSUS FREE TRADE. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Sir,—Mr. Edwin Ridley is quite right in his criticism. 
I am no more a believer in Zmperial Free Trade than I am 
in Universal Free Trade. Indeed, I can see very little 
difference between them. Both policies are guilty of the 
supreme folly of killing our agriculture for the sake of 
taining cheap food from abroad—our own farmers being 
heavily taxed for the maintenance of the home market, 
while their foreign or Colonial rivals are admitted to it 
without the payment of an equivalent toll. This policy of 
protecting the foreign producer at the expense of the 
home producer would be foolish enough (because of its 
ultimate effects) if the outside food imported into this 
country were really cheap; the fact that it is steadily rising 
in price owing to the absence of home competition makes 
it doubly foolish and unjustifiable. 

Mr. Ridley will probably answer that with a federated 
British Empire my argument will not hold water, because 
the Canadian farmer will pay his share towards the main- 
tenance of an Imperial Fleet, and will, therefore, be 
entitled to free entry into our market. The obvious 
rejoinder is that at present there is no such equal sharing 
of the burden of Imperial defence between the various 
constituent members of the British Empire, and that the 
Imperial federation which would be necessary to secure 
this result is at present little more than a dream. My 
own opinion is that it is likely to remain a dream for some 
time to come; and that in the meanwhile we in England 
will do well to make our island as self-contained as possibie 
and to rely in ever-decreasing measure on imports of 
Canadian or any other foreign wheat. 

There is, I believe, a somewhat foolish idea abroad that 
in the British Empire now in process of development the 
réle of England is destined to remain almost entirely 
industrial while the younger countries will continue to 
supply her with cheap untaxed food from their boundless 
territories. This might be so for a while, I admit. But 





everyone knows that Canada, for instance, is fast filling 
up, that her cultivable land is not really an unlimited 
quantity, and that eventually she will want all the food 
that she can grow for her own sons and daughters. And 
where will England be then? We shall, I suppose, con- 
tinue to manufacture for the world, and be glad enough 
to take in exchange for our goods whatever scraps of food 
the rest of the world may be pleased to give us. 


Believe me, Sir, this idea of Imperial Free Trade is a 
chimera, and its fulfilment could mean nothing but the 
final break-up of the British Empire and the sinking of 
this country to the obscurity of (at the best) a nominal 
independence such as that of Belgium. Is it likely that 
Canada, when she has attained to a position of full self- 
containedness, would care to be tied to a European island 
and the entanglement in European politics which such a 
connection would be bound to entail? I think not; and 
it seems to me that our position in the British Empire will 
be best assured by working for our own self-centainedness 
as the Dominions are working for theirs. We can do this 
only by a policy of Fair Trade, or equal treatment of all 
in the home market whatever may be the nature of the 
goods which they have to sell. To have Fair Trade in 
the case of manufactured goods only would inflict even 
greater hardship on our farmers than the “Free” Trade 
under which they labour at the present, because the price 
of necessary agricultural implements would be increased 
while they would continue to be handicapped in the 
disposal of their produce by untaxed foreign and Colonial 
competition. 

I have reason to believe that the agricultural interest in 
this country intends to organise itself politically with a 
view to obtaining a greater voice in legislation; and there 
is little doubt that one of its first efforts would be to 
secure an extension of “Tariff Reform” principles to the 
great industry of agriculture. Unionist leaders please 
note. Immo S. ALLEN. 


London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


“OLD-FASHIONED MUSIC.” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Mr. John Briant’s objection to an adverse 
criticism on the score of a work being old-fashioned falls 
to the ground on the lines of his own argument. 


Art that is framed for a fashion is bad art. It has less 
justification when framed to a fashion which has passed, 
than for one which still exists; because in the latter 
instance it makes some appeal, though a passing one, to 
the people of its own day. “Old-fashioned” is therefore 
rightly used as a derogatory term, because it implies that 
the work conforms merely to rules or standards which, 
however good they may have been, have been superseded 
by others more appropriate to the present age. 


Handel’s greatest works were written to meet the 
fashion of his day; but they contained something which 
raised them above this. Monsieur Saint-Saéns’ own 
opera, “Samson et Dalila,” also rises superior to fashions. 
His oratorio written for the Gloucester festival does not. 
It follows certain fashions that have passed, but contains 
nothing of merit except the workmanship which makes it 
conform exactly to such fashions. When the composer 
attempts to follow modern fashions he most shows his 
lack of power and his inability to rise above dead conven- 
tions. Therefore his work stands doubly condemned. 


First and principally for its lack of inspiration, and 
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secondly, though in a minor degree, that it makes no 
appeal to the people for whose edification it is intended. 


For a new work to be “old-fashioned” (i.e., old made) 
at its first appearance is for it to be almost as great a 
monstrosity as the child that is born old, and it will also 
suffer the same fate of an early death. 


But Mr. Briant’s other inferences are not justified. 
The use of the term ‘‘old-fashioned’’ does .iot imply ‘‘an 
absence of whole-tone scales, and ‘go-as-you-please’ 
license in composition.” It is true that a person 
possessed of an unwholesome dread of progress may infer 
this; but his inference is based on his own preconception, 
not on the implication of the writer. Even diatonic music, 
written in the older forms, need not be “old-fashioned”; 
though it would require a very strong and original com- 
poser to avoid the tendency with such material. 


Equally weak and uncalled for is his objection to “a 
ready-made tag to imply ready-made condemnation.’’ The 
work being self-condemned the condemnation is ready- 
made, and there is no need of such implication. Such 
being the case the only thing to do is to use the term most 
suited to it; tag or otherwise. 

H. A. (the writer of the criticism). 


Sheffield, September 29. 


THE LONG ARM OF COINCIDENCE. 
To the Editor of THe AcApEmy. 


Sir,—In fairness to myself I would like to point out that 
my book, ‘‘The Spoilers’’—now on sale in a cheap edition 
—was published before Mr. Rex Beach’s ‘‘Spoilers’’—also 
on sale in a cheap edition; and, to prevent further com- 
plications, that my book, ‘‘The Stumbling Block,’’ was 
published before Mr. Forman’s ‘‘Stumbling Block.’’ Of 
Mr. Bernard Capes’ recently published story, ‘‘Tony’s 
Drum’’—my best-known book is entitled ‘Tony Drum’’— 
I can only say that here is an instance of the long arm of 
coincidence being in danger of dislocation. I am, Sir, 
faithfully yours, 

Epwin PuGH. 


St. Ellars, College Road, Wealdstone, Harrow. 
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Art in Spain and Portugal. By Marcel Dieulafoy.  Il!lus- 
trated. (Wm. Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

Gossip in a Library. By Edmund Gosse, C.B. (Wm. 


Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

Revolutionary Syndicalism: An Exposition and a Criti- 
cism. By J. A. Estey, Ph.D. With an Introduction 
by L. Lovell Price, M.A. (P. S. King and Son. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


FICTION. 


The Rescue of Martha. By F. Frankfort Moore. (Hutchin- 
son and Co. 6s.) 

Ian Hardy, Naval Cadet. By Commander E. H. Currey, 
R.N. With Illustrations in Colour. (Seeley, Service 
and Co. 5s.) 

The Sequence, 1905-1912. By Elinor Glyn. 
(Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 

For the Flag. By Horace Wyndham. 
and Ouseley. 6s.) 

Thorley Weir. By E. F. Benson. (Smith, Elder and Co. 
6s.) 

Bendish, a Study in Prodigality. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 
Which Heritage? By Lilian Dalton. (Constable and Co. 

6s.) 

The Eyes of Alicia. 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

An Innocent Judas. By Charles Proctor. (Heath, Cranton 
and Ouseley. 6s.) 

Lord London. By Keble Howard. 
6s.) 

Gold Lace: A Study of Girlhood. By Ethel C. Mayne. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

Flower of the Golden Heart. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 

Laddie: A True Blue Story. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer. (John Murray. 6s.) 

Watersprings. By A. C. Benson, C.V.O. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 6s.) 

The Lanchester Tradition. By G. F. Brady. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Illustrated. 


(Heath, Cranton 


By Maurice Hewlett. 


(Stanley 


By Charles E. Pearce. 


(Chapman and Hall. 


By Violet A. Simpson. 


The Soul of a Suffragette, and Other Stories. By W. 
L. Courtney. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 
Richard Furlong. By E. Temple Thurston. Illustrated 


by W. R. Dakin. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 
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In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
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Quadrille Court. By Cecil Adair. (Stanley Paul and Co. 


6s.) 

Youth will be Served. By Dolf Wyllarde. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.) 

Subsoil. By Charles Marriott. (Hurst and Blackett. 


6s.) 


The Road to Victory. By Rose Schuster. (Chapman and 


Hall. 6s.) 
Set to Partners. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.) 


Born in Blinkers: A Romance of Edinburgh University. 
By M. Oston, M.D. (Murray and Evenden. 6s.) 


Scarlet by Faith. By Jeannette de la Val. With Portrait. 


(Murray and Evenden. 2s. net.) 

What the Sea Divided. By L. Liotard. (Murray and 
Evenden. ts. net.) 

Miranda. By M. E. Braddon. 


(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 


The Victims. By George Willoughby. 
mann. 6s.) 


““ Where the Strange Roads Go Down.’’ 


(Wm. Heine- 


By Gertrude 


Page. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 

The Dark Flower. By John Galsworthy. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 

A Message from Mars. By Lester Lurgan. Illustrated. 


(Greening and Co. 


Sheila Intervenes. 
Jenkins. 6s.) 


Is. net.) 
By Stephen McKenna. (Herbert 


VERSE. 


Spring Songs, Lyrics and Sonnets. By E. L. Whit- 
combe. (Kegan Paul and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson. Edited with 
an Introduction by Charles Tennyson. With Portrait. 


(Macmillan and Co. §s. net.) 

Poems. By D. H. S. Nicholson. (Methuen and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

The Web of Life. By Morgan Douglas. (W. J. Hay, 
Edinburgh.) 


Magenta Minutes. 


Nonsense Verses by Sandys Wason. 
(Max Goschen. 


2s. 6d. net.) 


Greek Love Songs and Epigrams. 
Pott. 


Translated by J. A. 


(Kegan Paul and Co. 1s. 6d. net.) 








Rhymes of a Rouseabout. By W. Monro Anderson. (Wm. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 


A Holiday in Verse. By R. S. Darbishire. 
hews. 1s. 6d. net.) 


Celtic Memories, and Other Poems. 
(Elkin Mathews. 1s. net.) 


The Overlander, and Other Verses. 
(Fraser, Asher and Co.) 


Collected Poems. By A. E. 


War, and Other Poems. 
Fifield.) 


The Cotswold Queen, and Other Sylvan Verse and Songs. 
By Maud Tymms. (Harris-Bickford, Scorrier. 1s.) 


Chiefly of Heroes. By Millicent Wedmore. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Poems. By Wilfrid Earl Chase. (W. E. Chase, Madison, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A.) 


The Lays of the Pharisee. 
(J. M. Ouseley and Son. 


(Elkin Mat. 
By N. J. O’Conor. 
By Will Ogilvie. 


(Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.) 
By Charles Herbert. (A. C. 


By W. E. C. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Illustrated. 


JUVENILE. 


The Rose Book of Romance: A Tapestry of Old Tales 
(for reading to the little ones). Rewoven by Alethea 
Chaplin. Illustrated in Colour by M. M. Johnson. 
(Heath, Cranton and Ouseley. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Stairways to the Stars. By Lilian Turner. Illustrated. 
(Ward, Lock and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Childhood of Helen. By Evelyn Goode. Illustrated. 
(Ward, Lock. and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Inchfallen. By E. Everett-Green. Illustrated. (Ward, 
Lock and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Frank Flower, the Boy War Correspondent. By A. B. 
Cooper. Illustrated. (C. Arthur Pearson. 2s. 6d.) 


The Crimson Aeroplane. By Christopher Beck.  Iilus- 
trated. (C. Arthur Peason. 2s. 6d.) 


The Mystery of Markham. By R. S. Warren Bell. 
trated by H. M. Brock, R.I. 
3s. 6d.) 


The Feats of Foosle. By Gunby Hadath. 
(A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d.) 


The Scouts of Seal Island. By Percy F. Westerman. 
Illustrated by Ernest Prater. (A. and C. Black. 
3s. 6d.) 


I}lus- 
(A. and C. Black. 


Illustrated. 


PERIODICALS. 
Literary Digest, N.Y.; Neale’s Monthly; Atlantic 
Monthly; Publishers’ Circular; Revue Critique ; 


Revue Bleue; Wednesday Review ; Boy’s Own Paper; 
Girl’s Own Paper and Woman’s Magazine ; Sunday 
at Home; Friendly Greetings; The Independent; 
Book-Prices Current; The Moslem World; The Fort- 
nightly Review; Bookseller; Windsor Magasine; 
Cornhill Magazine; London University Gasette; 
Poetry Review; The Collegian; Nineteenth Century 





and After. 
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